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WHERE IT GETS REALLY COLD 
WE LIKE QUICK-STARTING 
ETHYL GASOLINE ! 
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A NEW ENGLAND WINTER 

CAN BE PRETTY SNAPPY, 
MISTER- WE ALWAYS 

ASK FOR ETHYL. TOO ! 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


a YOUTH” is one way to 
describe things made of Koro- 


seal— it's so easy to them fresh 
and new-looking. A at table- 
Cloth can be cleaned with a damp cloth. 
A handbag or traveling bag can look 
as though you'd just bought it — soap 
and water washes off stains, and since 


Koroseal is practically scuffproof, there 


won't be the usual scratches and cuts. 


Baby pants of Koroseal can be 
w any number of times — they'll 


always come u: fresh and sweet. U; 

. Up- 
holstery for farnteite automobiles, 
trains and buses can be washed as 
easily as glass. Sport shoes look better 


_ longer — because Koroseal “wears like 


iron.” 

Unlike so many waterproof things, 
Koroseal does not crack nor peel, 
doesn’t get sticky. That’s why Koroseal 
is ideal for raincoats, umbrellas, shower 
curtains, bathing suits. 

In industry, too, Koroseal has im- 
portant new uses. For instance, milking 
machine tubing of Koroseal is easy to 
keep clean—cleaning fluids won't harm 
it, there are no cracks nor crevices 
where dirt can collect—and animal, 
fats won't make it slough off as they 
do many other materials. 

Koroseal is the material developed 


by B. F. Goodrich from limestone, coke 
and salt. It can be made in film, sheets, 
tubes or any other form, in any color 
or pattern, hard or soft. It can be used 
alone or as a thin coating on fabric 
7! paper — it won't wear off nor wash 
off. 

Every Koroseal article must be made 
to rigid B. F.Goodrich standards, So 
that you can be sure you are getting 
Koroseal quality, every article bears 
the Koroseal tag. Be sure it’s there. 
Koroseal is a trade-mark of The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Obio, 


B.F. Goodrich 
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LETTERS 
A Second Dose of Basic? 
Why are ex-combat infantrymen in 


FLORSHEIM 
| N pho camps 
throughout the United States being given 
. ; ; basic training all over again? Most of these 
Y ‘NOY 3 men wear the combat -infantry badge, the 
‘ N Purple Heart, and other decorations; yet they 


are being held in the Army to go through 
.this useless routine. 





s 


Mrs. E, TETenman 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


Worth WUMNG for 


The War Department says it has ordered 
“refresher courses,” not basic training, for 
some returning veterans. However, 
Ground Forces headquarters admits the pos. 
sibility that certain field commands may di- 
verge from this policy. 

Pilots’ Legend ; ‘ 

What is the English translation of the 
legend written in Burmese or Chinese be. 
neath the flag on cloth worn on the backs of 





American pilot wearing Chinese legend 





American pilots in the China-Burma-India 
theater. 


Henry McComs Buss 
Charlottesville, ‘Va. 


The legend originated with the Flying 
Tigers, the first American volunteer groups 
under the then Maj. Claire L. Chennault, for 
purposes of identification in the Asiatic hin ™ 
terland where many natives had never seen 
an American. Later different units adapted 
their own slogans and the inscription was 
apt to vary according to the locality and 
dialect, but the general meaning was: “Here 
is an American come to help the Chinese. 
Please give him all your aid.” 

Vanishing Americans? 

Newsweek, “The Magazine of News Sig- 
nificance,” is so significant in the Feb. 4 issue 
that it becomes practically prophetic. 

For instance, “Mother’s. Russia,” page M4, 
describes the Soviet attempt to increase its 
population with “Medals for. Motherhood 
and its estimation of a. 251,000,000 popula | 
tion in 1970. 

Now turn to page 94, same issue, and 
read of the valiant efforts of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation, alias the American 
Birth Control League, to depopulate the 
United States. Our millions will remain ur 
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JOHN SCOTT MEDAL 


FREDERIC IVES MEDAL MEDAL OF THE THOMAS ALVA EDISON MEDAL 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA : OPTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, GREAT BRITAIN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 








© SLECTRICAL ENGINEERS 








wo LONGSTRETH WEDAL ON Seema MEDAL 


FARADAY MEDAL WILLARD GIBBS MEDAL 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE SOCIETY OF MOTION PICTURE ENGINEERS INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS CHICAGO SECTION OF 








AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 








or sane CRESSON MEDAL HENRY MARION HOWE MEDAL CHARLES B. DUDLEY MEDAL FRANKLIN GOLD MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 








DAVID EDWARD HUGHES MEDAL 


Medals 


AND 
Milestones 


JOHN PRICE WETHERILL MEDAL p JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 
ROYAL SOCIETY, LONDON AMERICAN wsvivevE ‘oF erty OF NEW YORK _ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE FOUR NATIONAL 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


More than 50 awards from learned and professional societies have 
been presented to staff members of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
for their scientific discoveries and inventions. 


Awards include the Nobel-Prize in Physics, the Hughes Medal of 
the Royal Society, London, the Willard Gibbs Medal, the Franklin 
Gold Medal, and the John Scott Medal. 


Bell Laboratories scientists and their associates explore every scien- 
tific field which offers hope of bettering communications. That is 
why Bell System research is so important to the future of sound 
and television broadcasting, as well as to the ever-improving 
standards of telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Many mothers think lightly of whooping cough. But the truth is—a baby who 
catches whooping cough runs a real chance of dying! 


Under I Year — 









Whooping Cough is often faza/ 


MONG BABIES, one out of ten cases of 
whooping cough is fatal. This ter- 
rible disease causes over ten times as 
many baby deaths under one year as 
diphtheria, smallpox, infantile paralysis 
and scarlet fever all combined! 

‘If your child is three months of age, 
he is old enough for immunization against 
whooping cough. : 

If he is older than three months—and 
has never been immunized against the 
disease—see your doctor at once. Delay is 
dangerqus—your baby may be exposed 
to whooping cough at any moment. In 
fact, health authorities say it is unlikely 
that any child can escape being exposed. 


The doctor will decide if your baby 
should be immunized mow against whoop- 
ing cough, and will give you the Immu- 


‘nization Record Card for future safety. 


This card tells you when 
With this card, you will know just when to 


take your child to the doctor—for the im-. - 


munizations needed for protection, not only 
against whooping cough, but against other 
preventable diseases. 


No busy mother can possibly keep track of 


. all this herself. Immunizations against differ- 


ent diseases are given at different ages . . . 
some diseases require repeated immunizations 
. . . safety periods vary! It’s like a Chinese 
puzzle—and if you forget one single immuni- 
zation, you may endanger your baby’s safety 
—even his life! 


Join the Mothers’ 
Immunization Reminder Club! 
Don’t trust your memory. Join this mothers’ 
reminder club which now totals over 3,000,000 


© 





VE 
D MAY SA 
YOUR BABY'S LIFE! 


members. All you have to do is ask your 
doctor for the Immunization Record Card. 

Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards # 
physicians free upon request. They are in twe 
parts—one for the doctor’s own records and 
one for you. On your. part of the card, the 
doctor fills in the-dates when you should bring 
your child back. 


Get this card from your doctor today! Keep 
it where you will be sure to see it at least twice 
& year. Se é 


FREE! NEW BOOKLET. “Immunizatoa 
and Today’s Children” gives the facts about 
contagious diseases your child might get . .« 
their special danger for babies... their harm 
ful after-effects. Find out how to prevent 
your children from catching these disease. 


Write today for your tree copy of this 
booklet to: Sharp & Dohme, Philadelphia 1, 
Pa., Department N2-6, 





Makers of Dried Blood Plasma—a development of Sharp & Dohme Research—as well as Sulfa Drugs . . . Vaccines . . « 


Sharp & Dohme 
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How will the customers be created whose money 
will be needed to keep your plant going at profit- 
able levels? 

Not by selling and advertising alone — nor by 
new gadgets or finer appearance or promises of 
better performance. 

If wages and distribution costs are to remain 


: vislomens UWE feclery-build loo! | 


high, the only way you can keep prices low 
enough to create new customers (without affecting 
profits) is to increase production . . . lowering 
costs, attracting greater quantity and frequency 
of buying, making new jobs, giving business an 
adequate return on investment. 


The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


for example: SEE HOW THE BULLARD MAN-AU-TROL VERTICAL 
TURRET LATHE LOWERS UNIT PRODUCTION COSTS 


LIGHTENS LABOR’S LOAD — Operator machines 
one piece manually, setting production method 
into automatic cycle; then merely loads, super- 
vises and unloads while Man-Avu-Trot does the 
work. 


MAKES AUTOMATICITY VERSATILE — Automatically 
handles any work within manually-operated 
scope of Vertical Turret Lathe. Converts in- 

















stantly to manual operation on same or entirely 
different piece without affecting automatic cycle. 


SAVES SET-UP TIME — Set-up time from one class 
of work to another is only slightly mor> than for a 
manually-operated machine. 


REDUCES SALVAGE Cost — Machines Way after 
day with consistent accuracy not obtained under 
manual operation. 








BULLARD @ 
MAN-AuU-TROL 
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BULLARD CREATES 
NEW METHODS 


TO MAKE MACHINES DO MORE 
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OING from over-heated rooms into 
Grin chilly night air often can lower 

y tesistance so that cold germs 
called the “secondary invaders” may 
invade the tissue. After a party it’s 
only sensible to gargle with Listerine 
Antiseptic when you reach home be- 
cause this precaution may forestall a 
mass invasion by these germs. 


Whilea virus is believed to start many. 


colds, certain threatening germs called 
the “secondary invaders” produce 


‘many of those miserable symptoms of 


a cold and its complications. 


Anything that lowers body resist-. 


ance, such as wet or cold feet, drafts, 
fatigue, or sudden change of tempera- 
ture, may make it easier for the 
“secondary invaders” to stage a mass 
invasion of the tissue. 


Listerine Antiseptic— Quick! 

So, when you've been thus exposed, 
gargle with Listerine Antiseptic at once. 
Used early and often Listerine Anti- 
septic, because of its amazing germ- 
killing power, may halt such mass 
invasions ...may help head off the 
cold entirely or lessen its severity. 

It is the delightful, easy precaution 
that countless thousands use regularly, 








Germs Reduced up te 
96.77 in Tests 


Fifteen minutes after 
“a Listerine Antiseptic 
gargle, tests . showed 
bacterial reductions on mouth and 
throat surfaces ranging up to 96.7%, 
and up to 80% one hour after a 
Listerine Antiseptic gargle. 














night and morning, and oftener when 
they feel a cold coming -on. 


Fewer Colds and Sore Throats in Tests 


Bear in mind that tests during 12 
years revealed this impressive result: 
Those who gargled with Listerine Anti- 
septic twice a day had fewer colds and 
usually milder colds than those who 
did not gargle ...and fewer sore throats. 

Get into the habit of using Listerine 
Antiseptic regularly and, at the first 
sneeze... the first tightening of the 
throat or other signs of a cold... in- 
crease the frequency of the gargle, 
meanwhile seeing that you get plenty 
of rest, that you keep warm, and that 
you eat wisely. 


LAMBERT PHARMACALCO., 5%. Louis, Mo. 
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NEwswer 


born thanks to a “frail, blond nurse and her 
associates,” 

These two articles side by side might well 
be kept for posterity, for they might help to 
explain to the vanishing Americans of the 
future some pertinent facts relative to the 
rise and fall of two great nations of oy 
century. 


T. L. Purvis 
Oswego, N. Y. 


@ Some people think that Margaret Sanger; 
crusade for planned parenthood is just , 
campaign for fewer babies. If it were, every- 
thing they say against it would be justified, 
No one can deny that.the United State 
needs a high birth rate to secure its futur. 
But babies born into poor, overlarge familie 
which cannot afford to rear and educate 
them decently will not make good citizens in 
most cases and will not contribute to ow 
future. The motivating’ idea behind Mn 
Sanger’s work is to see that parents are not 
just people who through’ ignorance star 
something they cannot finish. I don’t se 
how any humane person could object to 
this aim. 
Mrs. N. C. ATTERsuRY 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Buffaloed_. 


Who in Bilibid Prison, Manila, where the 
hand-carved table Aguinaldo gave the White 


House was supposedly ~made (NEwswexx 

















Left, a caribou; right, a carabao* 


Feb. 11), ever saw a caribou? Are not the 
four handsome heads carabao rather than’ 
reindeer? 


Jay RoyEN 
Washington, D.C. 


- A bow for Mr. Royen and a boo for News 
weex! The carabao is a tropical 
liking nothing better than a wallow in viscow 
mud. The caribou is a reindeer which battens 
on Arctic moss. 
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. The 22 Per Cent 


It seems unbelievable to me, a veteran 


- this war, that we have men in the Amy’. 


Information and Education Division W' 
have permitted United States soldiers opi | 
ion to degenerate to such a level as to 
lieve that the “Nazis had good reasons for 
persecuting Jews” (Newsweek, Feb. 4). The 
fact that 22 per cent of 1,700 GI's think this 
way is a clear indication that the Army ® 
Germany has failed miserably in orienting. 


ee 





*Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary Fifth Edition 
© 1936, 1941, G. & C. Merriam Co. 
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A profit ought not to be too low, or a business 
will dry up and blow away. 


A profit ought not to be too high, or competi- 
tion will come in and build on some one else’s 
foundations. 


A profit ought to be somewhere in between— _ 


what is generally called a “fair profit.” 
The question is, What is a fair profit? 


It is not a certain figure, like 3% or 10% or 50%. 
It varies from business to business. 


It 1 a return big enough to insure the financial 
integrity of the business, and attract investors 
by the prospect of steady earnings. 


It ts a return big enough to permit the business 
to grow in net worth, so that it will have a 


chance to expand and improve its service to 
the public. ; 


If a profit can do all that, it is doing quite a job. 


A profit, it should always be remembered, is 
simply compensation for the risks of doing busi- 
ness. No one guarantees a profit. Some years, 
even the best run businesses go without one, 
drawing upon surplus. All this is a reason why 
ability to make a profit must always be a prime 
credential of management. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 


the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare 
or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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Not exactly! 


Yes, I’m a Harvey ‘Girl. And yes 
. . . that gorgeous new movie, “THE 
HARVEY GIRLS,” is about the wait- 
resses who went out West to work 
in the Harvey “eating houses” back 
in the 1890’s . . . of their thrilling ad- 
ventures and the part they played in 
civilizing the frontier. 

It’s certainly a colorful page from 
our American history! 

For seventy years now, we at Fred 
Harvey’s have been making a spe- 
cialty of serving travelers, providing 
the fine food and attentive service 
that have made Harvey hospitality 
famous through three generations of 
Harvey family management. 

Yes, we Harvey Girls are proud to 


be glorified by Hollywood. But right . 


now we’re mighty busy trying to give 
you real Harvey service, in spite of 
the continuing peak load of travel! 


“THE HARVEY GIRLS” 
in Technicolor 


N Ww Sat 





its men to the ideals we fought to preserve. 


Now that the results of the poll have finally : 


been published, five months have elapsed ; |. 


during which the majority of these 22 per 
cent have come home to spread their poison. 
I sincerely pray that enough of us have been 
well informed to provide the antidote which 


will preserve America’s ‘security against. 


prejudices like those. 


Howarp KauFMAN 
Long Island City, N. Y 


Der Bingle 


Congrats! For the best cover you've ever 
had and also that grand article on. Bing 
Crosby ( Newsweex, Jan. 28). 


ROSEMARY SMITH 
Danville, Ill. 


@ I didn’t ‘know you were digging all that 
dialogue I was dishing at the record session. 


Binc Crossy 
Hollywood, Calif. 


oe 


The French Have a Law 

In the Jan. 14 issue of NEwsweex, I read, 
in the item “What Do They Think?” that 
Senator Taft said that fact-finding legislation 
“will not prevent strikes and no one has 
found a way to prevent strikes except Mr. 
Stalin.” 3 

This is not very accurate. France, too, has 
found a way to prevent strikes—at least theo- 
retically. By the law of March 4, 1938, em- 
ployers and employes must appoint a pari- 
taire committee (including both employer 
and employe delegates) to find a solution to 
their conflict. If they disagree, a solution is 
investigated by the Cour Supérieure d’Arbi- 
trage. Until this court has taken a decision, 
any interruption of work is forbidden. 

I must admit that this law has been neg- 
lected, but I have never been told it has 
been repealed. 


Maurice Paces 

Séte, France 

Qe 
The Reading Public 

This note is to Mrs. Grace Farwell Mason 
(Letters, Feb. 11): 

We thank God for your husband. He is 
one of the unsung heroes of the world. For, 
with magnificent courage, he has kept one 
“racy,” so-called novel from seeing the light 
(or darkness) of printers’ ink. And while it 
is true that his heroic action was prompted 
by solicitude for his own three children, he 
has at the same time somewhat protected 
millions of other innocents. 


‘ 





Never before has home meant 
so much. 


Never before have so many 
millions of people had to wait 
years to start their own homes. 


~ What does that tell you about 
the entirely new force and im- 
portance of Better Homes & 
Gardens, the magazine that's 
written entirely to help people 
live better in their homes? 
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The adventurous story of Fred Ray J. Sutton 
Harvey's early waitresses has in- 
spired one of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's major productions of the 
year, “THE HARVEY GIRLS,” a 
musical film in Technicolor, starring 
Judy Garland. It's brimful of 
thrill and romance, rich in the lore 
of frontier days. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


@ The husband of Mrs. Grace Farwell Ma- 
son had at least some justification. for tearing 
up her marvelous historical novel, namely a 
rather serious historical inaccuracy. The 
lady’s heroine came to a frontier town,-pre- 
sumably western New York, “just after the 
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Master Model—This smartly stream- 
i lined window unit will keep the average 

room air conditioned, cool and comfort- 

able on even the most su days. It 

Pipe in ———— walnut finish, takes 

no and is quickly and 


CARRIER~FIRST NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING 














Carrier 


“ Are Here! 


Henre’s a weather forecast you can count 
on! It’s going to be fair, cool and com- 
fortable next summer in your living room, 
bedroom or private office. No sticky heat 
... no steaming humidity! Just fresh, cool, 
invigorating air to give you the zest of a 


_ mountain-top vacation all summer long! 


Carrier Corporation—the specialist in air 
conditioning—guarantees that forecast if 
you act now. For today your Carrier 
dealer is taking orders for the newest and 
finest in air-conditioning equipment for 
individual rooms. 


There are three smartly styled models— 
for average, large and very large rooms. 
Built in the Carrier tradition of leader- 
sip they assure long, quiet service with 
real economy. For the name of your 
dealer, consult your classified telephone 
directory—or write Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 


7 Room Air Conditioners 





De Luxe Model—For larger rooms and 
Offices, this unit cleans, cools, dehumid- 
ifles and circulates the air. For very 
large :00ms, a Director Model is avail- 
able. Both modéls have a handsome 
walnut finish and provide ear ven- 
tilation when cooling is fan required. 
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Are you prepared to make the most of 


New Opportunities in World Trade? 


Are you posted on new laws md a regulations gov- 
erning trade in foreign countries? 





Do you need additional agents or outlets to take 
advantage of current situations abroad? 





Do you know what products and services are most 


in markets you’re interested in? 
l y' 


Are your arrangements up to date for keeping in 


touch with local credit conditions abroad? 


The Bank of Manhattan offers its established, world-wide facilities 
to help you prepare now for coming expansion 


F you need reliable, current data about con- 
ditions abroad to help you prepare for the 
coming expansion in world trade, the Bank of 
Manhattan invites you to make use of its com- 
plete information and banking facilities. 
For many years, we have maintained 
close, friendly relations with foreign cor- 
respondents and banking institutions in 





every part of the world. Today, their knowledge 
of local export and import requirements, eco- 
nomic and financial conditions, and commer- 
cial laws and restrictions, is at your service 
through the Bank of Manhattan. 

You are cordially invited to discuss 
your current needs and problems person- 
ally with our Foreign Division officers. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


40 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT. INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Helps Bring You Treasure Buried Three Miles Deep 


To bring you the power, heat and light 
imprisoned in petroleum, oil men are today 
drilling deeper and deeper...searching for 
pools untapped by present-depth wells. 


And, helping drillers inch toward the 
earth’s subterranean wealth is your Un- 
seen Friend— NICKEL. 


For it’s Nickel — “unseen” when alloyed 
with steel, cast iron and other metals—that 
adds the extra strength... the extra cor- 
rosion resistance... the extra ruggedness 
needed for victory over nature’s barriers. 


Nickel helps make roller bits tough 
enough to chew their way through stub- 
born rock...drilling units powerful enough 
to turn three miles of pipe against the fric- 


‘ tion of drilling mud . . . hoisting equipment: 


strong enough to carry this weight...gears 
and bearings rugged enough to stand re- 


peated shocks and abrasion. Nickel also 
helps pumps, valves and other equipment 
fight the corrosive attacks of sulphur, 
acids and salt. 


All through the petroleum industry 
you'll find your Unseen Friend at work... 
from the drilling and transporting of the 
crudes to their final conversion into light, 
heat, power and fuel. It is as much a part 
of your daily life as the five-cent piece in 
your pocket. 3 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Ayicte! 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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YELLOW 
STRAND 








A boon on the boom 
What a derrick can handle—whether box or boxcar— 


Yellow Strand Wire Rope can lift. On boom and hook alike, 
it’s a willing tool as well as a strong one. 


% This responsiveness reaches its peak in Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. Both of these patented rope constructions 
speed operations with their extra flexibility, higher resistance 
to kinking and fatigue, increased safety for employees. 
Measured in work capacity and endurance, they are 
the economical equipment for railroads, utilities, foundries, 
mines, contractors of all types. Let our nearest distributor 
or branch help you fortify your industrial 
position with Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 





PREFORNED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 










close of the Wars of the Austrian Succession! 
which were ended in 1748 by the peace, 
Aachen. The heroine about that time meey 
“bearded lusty Mormon missionary.” Bu 
there were no Mormons or Latter Day Saiz 
until after 1880. 

Even M-G-M might find it difficul 
bridge those 80 years in a scenario, 


Epwarp D. Titrmany 
Hillsboro, N. M. 


@ We don’t see why Mrs. Mason makes fy 
of novels like “Forever Amber.” Pe 
we'd rather read “Forever Amber” any ¢ 
to find out about seventeenth-century Eng 
land than some dull tome written by a sy 
scholar. - 
MartTHA Tics 

: HELEN Orpway 

Boston, Mass. 
Barely Decorous 

After reading the article in Transitiq 
(Feb. 11) about movie actresses showing 
their bosoms through transparent gowns, it 
little wonder the heathen of foreign land 
are contemplating sending their missionari 
to our country to show-us_ a way of life with 
more decorum. \ 


W. Homer ‘Bunce 
Reno, Nev. : 
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A Texas Brag : 

AS A TEXAS ORGANIZATION WE CHE 
ISH ANY AND ALL MENTION OF TEXAS 
ESPECIALLY OUR GREAT TEXAS STATE $0 
CIETY. HOWEVER, YOUR STORY ON PA 
29 res. 11 says: “AT THE STATLER, TH 
TEXAS STATE SOCIETY WAS BANQUETING 
ETC.” BANQUETING WAS THE TEXAS CIl- 
RUS AND VEGETABLE. GROWERS AND 
SHIPPERS AT THEIR FIRST ANNUAL “TEXAS 
BRAG DINNER AND OVER 150 DIST 
GUISHED GUESTS WHICH INCLUDED SUCH 
NATIONAL FIGURES, BESIDES NIMITZ AND 
THE MOVIE STARS MENTIONED, AS SECHE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE CLINT ANDERSOK, 
WHO WAS MADE A NATURALIZED TEXAN 
BY ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK. 


AUSTIN E. ANSON 


TEXAS CITRUS AND VEGETABLE 
GROWERS AND SHIPPERS 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 






























Texans both: Anderson and Clark 
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Things are moving...the Job-Rated way 


oe is on the move. More and more of this 
movement is on trucks, Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 


Goods are moving with dollar-saving economy in 
these new trucks—dependably—and with dispatch. 


You'd like to know why? 


It’s the 24 years of Dodge truck-building experience 

for which there is no substitute. 

It’s the engineering and manufacturing leadership of 

Dodge . ... producing trucks with every part and 

_ assembly, from engine to rear axle, Job-Rated for 
_ the loads they’re built to haul. 


“It’s the enduring quality of Dodge materials; the 
_ unmatched precision of Dodge workmanship. 
It’s the follow-up of Dodge, and of Dodge dealers, 
With the right parts and good service to make your 
purchase of Dodge.Job-Rated trucks the best invest- 
ment you’ve ever made. 


SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER NOW! ... Dodge 

Job-Rated trucks are available for 95% of all hauling 

needs: 4-ton, 34-ton, 1-ton, 114-ton and 2-ton. Start 

now saving money with trucks that fit your job. 
x * * 


New Comfort for Drivers: Ask your Dodge dealer to 
show and demonstrate a wonderful new comfort 
feature: Dodge Weight-Equalizer Seat Cushions .. . 
instantly adjustable to driver weight and ride con- 
ditions. Designed to double the life of seat springs, too. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
WITH GUEST STARS, THURSDAYS, C.B.S., 9 P.M., E.T. 


DODGE“““ TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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FROM A FINE FAMILY OF PLASTICS 


Saran is made into textile monofilaments by skilled fabricators (Dow 
produces no textiles). Saran also makes non-rusting window screen, 
corrosion-resistant pipe and tubing and film for moisture-proof 
packaging. Dow also produces Styron, for brilliant lighting fixtures, 
costume jewelry and containers; Ethocel, for radio cabinets, tele- 
phones and other durable molded products; Ethocel Sheeting, for 
flexible packaging; Styraloy, for electrical insulation and tool 
handles; and special. materials for coatings and finishes. 


Dow Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 





WITH THE SPOTLESS REPUTATION 


ogc s 


Meet a new light-hearted companion for good 
times at your house! It’s Saran (pronounced— 
Sah-ran), a Dow plastic for upholstery that’s 
smart but ready for any rough-and-tumble. 


Furniture covered in Saran causes no worry when 
bobby soxers stage a party or small fry go into 
high. Saran will take the beating without a 
whimper. It’s designed for roughhouse and bears 

up with a smile. . 


~ 


Saran has passed rigorous tests in public trans. 
portation seating. Now it’s bringing new attrac. 
tiveness and wear to upholstery that gets the 
gtind of everyday use in homes. 


Stimulating color is captured by Saran, too. And 
it’s reassuring to know you can keep that color 
bright with a damp cloth. For Saran erases 
troubles from dirt, grease and stains. It even 
resists most chemicals, including acids. 


| Saran’s reputation is spotless—and it’s growing! 

You'll be happy with Saran. Dow is happy to 
contribute its broad possibilities toward bettet 
American homes. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York » Boston « Philadelphia « Washington ¢ Clevelesd 


Detroit « Chicago « St.lovis « Houston « San Francisco 
Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 
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Last week on this page 
there appeared excerpts 
from the booklet “What 
NEWSWEEK Wants” 
which concerned our se- 
lection of news content. 
Here are more quota- 
tions from the same 
- booklet on the subject 
of Newsweek's style. 





The first thing to consider in for- 
mulating a style is that the style is dic- 
tated by the function of the magazine or 
book and the audience to which it is ad- 


———— F orY- our] NFORMATION | 


dressed. The primary function of NEws- . 


WEEK, put in the simplest terms, is to tell 
the history of the world for one week. 
This means condensation and brevity. It 
means telling the story with maximum 
dramatic appeal. It means telling it in 
terms of what 2,000,000,000 people have 
done during the past week. It means 
interpreting the events of the week. It 
means making the reader feel he has had 
a ringside seat. 


It means, above all, telling the 
story clearly and simply. The reader must 
not be forced to work in reading NEws- 
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WEEK. Therefore, the primary factor in 
the style is readability. .What is a read- 
able style? . . . The key is . . . simplicity 
of writing. How can we get that sim- 
plicity? Here are the main factors: 


The very basis of readability is 


_ simple sentence structure—subject, verb, 


object. It sounds simple. Yet so many 
sentences begin with clauses or with ad- 
jectives or other encumbrances. The first 
rule should be to keep the sentence struc- 
ture as simple and direct as possible. The 
length of the sentences has a very direct 
connection with readability. In general, 
the shorter, the more readable. 


Another way of making a style 
more readable is to use concrete instead 
of abstract words whenever possible. Per- 
haps the best example of concreteness is 
the one President Roosevelt hopped on. 
Here’s an order issued by James M. Lan- 
dis: “Such preparations shall be made as 
will completely obscure all Federal build- 
ings . . . during an air raid for any period 
of time from visibility by reason of in- 
ternal or external illumination. Such ob- 
scuration may be obtained either by 
blackout construction or by termination - 
of the illumination. This will require . . 
in areas in which production must ccn- 
tinue during the blackout, that construc- 
tion ‘must be provided that internal illu- 
mination may continue.” Roosevelt said 
to rewrite it. “Tell them that in buildings 
where they have to keep the work going 
to put something across the window. In 
buildings where they can afford to let the 
work stop for a while, turn out the lights.” 


Readability can be immensely 
improved by making the verb do the work 
of adjectives wherever possible. The verb 
itself can express action and convey per- 
sonality. Eschew the verb “to be” like the 
devil. It is often necessary, but it slows 
down the pace of a story and makes 
style far less readable. At the same time, . 
it is not necessary to go overboard in the 
use of descriptive verbs. 


For Newsweex purposes, the 
simple past tense is probably the best, al- 
though it is frequently necessary to use 
the present tense, particularly in Signifi- 
cances. It is much better to say, “The 
Reds drove on Berlin,” than “The Reds 
were driving on Berlin.” The fewer ad- 
jectives used, the more readable the style. 
You can make the action itself ie the 
work of the adjectives. 


We can take the reader by the 
hand aid lead him behind the scenes. 
This essentially is only good historical 
writing. It needn’t be sensational. But it 
is exactly what . . . can give the reader 
the sensation of actually being present. 











Ie was Sunday night and Nelson Metcalf was winding the 
clock. Then it happened. 

Mrs. Metcalf opened the door to put the cat out and a big, 
black shape walked in. The thing went right over to Nelson 
and tapped him on the shoulder. 


black! Look me over. I'm the accident you may have in your 
car next spring. I'm the fire that could start in your chimney 


coat a week from Thursday. I'm. ... 


“Cooked,” finished Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man, 
coming in through the open door carrying a bucket of water. 
“Mr. Metcalf, I'm here to show you how to clean up this black 
future. My company, American Mutual, protects two million 


health, property, and income. You get the opportunity of sav- 


roe 





“Mister,” said the thing, “I’m here to make your future. 


this winter. I'm the burglar who's apt to steal your wife’s fur © 


American families. I’m here to offer you complete coverage of. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL... the frst American liability insurance company 






Mr. Friendly cleans up a black future 


ing through dividends which have never been less than 20%.” 


Mr. Friendly continued to clean up the black thing as he 


handed Nelson Metcalf a copy of American Mutual's All 


American Plan. “Look it over,” he said. “It’s easy to read, 


completely illustrated. Make up your own mind what insut- 


ance you want.” ; 


“Gosh,” said Nelson Metcalf, “I want the whole works, 


where do I sign?” 

When the black future heard those words he slunk out the 
door...soaped, watered, and completely whipped. Aad if 
you'd like to keep him from sneaking into your house, youd 
better write for your free copy of American Mutual's All 


American Plan. Address: American Mutual Liability Insut- 7 


ance Company, Dept. A-53, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. © 


Your helping hand when trouble comes! 


©) 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMMMM 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Watch tor John Snyder to leave his 
t post as Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion after 
a decent interval. Insiders believe he will 
eventually take over a newly created post 
o: return to his old job of Loan Admin- 
istrator . . . Abe Fortas, former Under 
Secretary of the Interior, was waited upon 
by emissaries of both sides in the Ickes- 
Pauley dispute before he was summoned 
before the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. He told them both the same 
thing—that he would support Ickes’s story 
in general but not in some of its details 
... Price Administrator Paul Porter hopes 
to return to the FCC by early fall and his 
seat will be kept open until he definitely 
makes up his mind . . . Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Clayton may be the next 
Ambassador to Britain. 


Wollyce’s Cabinet Voice 


Commerc: Secretary, ‘Wallace was 
asked by a caller if he actively supported 
Chester Bowles in his price-wage row 
with John Snyder. He shot back: “Why do 
you believe I’m staying on in the Cabi- 
net?” As a matter of fact, he was pre- 
pared to resign from the Cabinet if 
Bowles quit. He had ready an alternate 
draft for his Des Moines speech last week 





an 20%. to take care of that eventuality. Some 
ing as he insiders in the Truman Administration 
tual’s All believe the resignation of Secretary Ickes 
, to read, Mm Will immeasurably increase Wallace’s 
hat insut- fm POtencv in party decisions and may bring 
him the Vice Presidential nomination in 

le fe 1948. Their reasoning: The Democrats 
works, @e depend for victory on the active support 

of the great body of independent voters, 

k out the Hi many of whom belong to labor groups. 
. And if With Ickes gone, Wallace is the Presi- 
ase, youd dent’s last Cabinet link with this section 
tual’s All of the population and, therefore, is en- 


titled to be heard. 

Trivia 

Saudi Arabia’s first Minister to the 

U.S., Asad Al Faqih, can’t find a Wash- 

ington building in which to open his lega- 

tion . . . Some wealthy Greenwich, Conn., 

residents have made a canvass of local 

‘B® ores, asking merchants to sign a peti- 

’ Hy '" opposing the location of the UNO 
in that area. If a merchant refuses to sign, 





the petitioners threaten to cancel their 
business . . . Secretary Wallace hasn't 


‘done any flying since he soloed more than 


five months ago. He’s too busy . . . 
Life insurance companies are so little 
worried about the effects on correspond- 
ents and other observers of the forthcom- 
ing Pacific atomic-bomb tests they are 
not charging extra premiums for the risk. 


Hannegan’s Plans 


Don’t be surprised if Robert Hannegan . 


resigns as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. In talks with close 
friends Hannegan makes.no bones about 
his intention to quit and he’s looking for 
a likely successor to recommend to the 
President. Hannegan says that he doesn’t 
have the time to handle adequately 
both the chairmanship and his Cabinet 
post, and he wants to remain as Post- 
master General. 


Conserving World Resources 


Watch for President Truman to ask the 
United Nations Organization to sponsor 
an international conservation conference 
to devise ways and means of stretching 
out the world’s supplies of coal, oil, wood, 
minerals, and other natural resources. 
The President is reported to fear that 
another war of the magnitude of the re- 
cent one would just about wipe out many 
of our resources and those of the rest of 
the world. ‘ 


National Notes 
Representative Patman plans to amend 


his sega | bill to set ceilings on existing 


homes. The first sale by the present 


owner of a ‘house would establish the 


ceiling thereafter . . . Although -it wasn’t 
included in his program, Housing Ex- 
pediter Wyatt also plans a nationwide 
publicity campaign urging buyers not to 
pay too much for a home... Ira N. 
Gabrielson, well known to sportsmen .as 
head of the National Fish and Wildlife 
Service, plans to retire soon. 





Trends Abroad 
Don't be surprised if there is a revolu- 


tion in Chile before long. If it comes off,. 


a military dictatorship similar to that in 
Argentina will take over . . . The French 
Government is complaining bitterly over 
the discontinuance of French __air-cadet 
training by the AAF. When Lend-Lease 


to France was stopped, the War Depart- : 


ment informed Paris that training. could 
be completed at a cost of $3,000,000, but 


the French Assembly refused to appro- 
priate more than $800,000 . . . Newest 
evidence unearthed in Germany on Nazi 
activities in Latin America deals with the 
movements of Axis agents and their 
stooges in Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and Chile . . . One of the greatest 
problems in disposing of enemy assets 
confronts the United Nations in the Far 
East, where the Japanese set up joint- 
venture companies, such as the North 
China Development Corp., in conjunc- 
tion with Chinese capital. 


Japan’s Royal Drones 


The Japanese are worried about what 
to do with their unemployed imperial and 
royal princes. Affected are twelve impe- 
rial princes -and two royal princes of the 
Korean Ri family. Formerly the princes 
were required to enter the army or navy, 
but an ‘Allied headquarters’ order bars all 
military officers from government or 
other public offices. Up until now, the 
princes have been supported by imperial 
household funds. It is typical of the 
Japanese mentality that the problem 
of finding employment for the princes 
should be regarded as “a major social 


problem confronting postwar. Japan.” 


Red Cross or social work has been 
suggested as a solution if Shinto priest- 
hood is barred. 


Peace Treaty Deadlock 
Unless the recent deadlock at the Lon- 


‘don meeting of experts charged with 


drafting a peace treaty for Italy is broken 
soon, the Paris Peace Conference sched- 
uled for May 1 may be postponed. Every 
two or three days the experts read the 
agenda of the conference and each time 
agree to postpone discussion of issues on 
which no agreement has been reached . 
with the Russians. These are: the dis- 
position of Italian colonies, the future 
of Venezia Giulia, and the amount of 
reparations to be collected from Italy. 
Sc far there has been no discussion of any 
controversial matter. Meanwhile, the ex- 
perts pass their time by discussing such 
minor matters as the number of Cara- 
binieri which Italy should be permitted 
to retain and whether they should carry 
guns or nightsticks. 


Rio Parley Outlook 


Brazil has been warned informally that 
the U.S. won't sit down at a conference 
table with representatives of an Argen- 
tine government headed by Juan Perdén. 
Since the main business of the forthcom- 
ing Rio de Janeiro conference is a hemi- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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sphere security pact, a U.S. boycott 


could well result in the parley’s cancella-' 


tion, followed by an open split of the 
American republics into dictator and anti- 
dictator groups. Brazil is handling the 
issue cagily and will not set a date for 
the conference or issue invitations until 
after the Argentine elections. Should 
Peron be defeated for President, the issue 
would be settled automatically, for the 
opposition candidate has the approval of 
the U.S. and its allies. A Perén victory, 
which Washington concedes probable, is 
being treated in Rio as a bridge to be 
crossed later. 


Stalin’s Frankness 


U.S. intelligence agencies were sur- 
prised at Generalissimo Stalin’s frankness 


in disclosing specific figures on Soviet war 


production and peacetime industrial 


plans in his election-eve speech. In their © 


past efforts to obtain accurate informa- 
tion on the Soviet scene, they had been 
ingot by the Russian habit of with- 
olding precise statistics. Instead, the 
Russians used the disguise of expressing 
the statistics they did publish merely in 
terms of percentage changes from previ- 
ous figures which never had been pub- 
lished. Now Stalin’s disclosures give U. S. 
intelligence experts a better basis for 
estimating the Soviet war potential. 


Foreign Notes 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Jap government- 
subsidized steamship line which is now 
without ships, is converting into a fishing 
company. It has four yards turning out 
wooden ships and esd to apply to Allied 
Headquarters for fishing grounds beyond 
the present area between Kyushu and the 
Bonin Islands . . . China is irked at 
UNRRA. It claims that the relief organ- 
ization has allocated only $500,000,000 
fo: its 500,000,000 population while giv- 
ing Italy, a former enemy, $450,000,000 
for its 45,000,000 people . . . Watch for 
Russian efforts to spread Communist con- 
trol in Germany by scaring the German 
electorate with French schemes for a 
separate Rhineland and countering them 
with Russian sponsorship of a united 
Germany. 





More Sugar 


The acute phase of the sugar shortage 
should ease in another month, when 1946 
Cuban production begins to arrive in 
quantity. The industry now estimates 
supplies for domestic consumption this 
year at 7,150,000 short tons, raw value, 
up about 18% from last year, when the 
U. S., including the armed services, used 
6,041,382 tons. Best are that in- 
dustrial users, such as bakers, bottlers, and 
candy manufacturers, who are now receiv- 


70% in the second quarter of 
70 to 75% in the third quarter, and 80 
to 90% in the fourth quarter. And there 
would be corresponding increases for 
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household use. However, rationing is not 


expected to end until January 1947 at the _ 


earliest and price control six months later. 


Lewis Strategy 


A new labor-management crisis prob- 
ably will be precipitated by a walkout of 
John L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers 
when their current contract expires on 
April 1. Lewis is talking about a demand 
for a 50% wage increase. In several previ- 
ous crises, the government has seized the 
mines and they have been worked while 


wage negotiations proceeded. This time 


Lewis may not let his men work under 


government auspices. A precedent for 
shutdown of plants seized by the govern- 
ment has been established in the Chicago 
packinghouse and New York tug-boat 
strikes. In both cases, strikers were per- 
suaded to go back to work only after 
government officials had promised higher 
wages. You can expect Lewis to insist 
upon a similar promise as the condition 
for mine operation pending negotiation 
of a new contract. 


Aviation Notes 


Insiders say that L. Welch Pogue, Civil 
Aeronautics chairman, may leaye 
his post before April. Chances are his 
successor will be someone not now on 
the CAB . . . The government is offerin 
universities surplus B-29s for groun 
training for $850, or 1/100 of 1% of the 
original cost ... . The Air Transport As- 
sociation has appropriated $75,000 to 
buy a surplus Army C-54 for use in test- 
ing Army and Navy all-weather flying 
equipment for commercial airlines. 


New Canned Goods 


Food canners, who normally put up 
fruits and vegetables on a seasonal basis, 
are studying possibilities for year-round 
operations. During the war many com- 
panies packed nonseasonal lines for the 
Army Quartermaster Corps and learned 
the economies of continuous operation. 
Some plan greatly increased production 
of tinned poultry, moving it from the pre- 
war luxury class to a staple classification. 
Others will base their development pro- 
grams on the introduction to the consum- 
er market of new canned specialties, such 
as combination meat-vegetable and meat- 
egg products, developed for the armed 


orces. 


Business Footnotes 


Hearings before the House Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee studying the 
Utility Holding Company Act have pro- 
duced no overwhelming sentiment among 
members for legislation. The outlook is 
that amendments to the law, if any, will 


be a long time getting on the statute 


-books . . . Government rts believe 
ing 50 to 60% of 1941 use, will get 65 to heavy mi sol f 


e year, . 


h mill buying of wool for fabrics, 
which began September, will con- 
tinue through the first half of 1946. Th 


expect world wool supplies to remain 
high for a number of years .. . Eggs 


March 30. The. $16,000-a-week show. 
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“pasteurized” or heat-treated for taste a 
appearance superior to the cold-storag 
variety haven't yet been developed fry 
commercial use. But Swift & Co. has bee 
working on the process in Chicago anj 
Clinton, Iowa . . . Among the wartin 
food miracles expected on pantry shelve 
is “stabilized” cream, concentrated to 304 
butter fat and requiring no refrigeratio 








Radio Notes 


The Academy of Motion Picture Any 
and Sciences will e its radio deby 
with a drama series over CBS startin 
starring former winners of film “Oscars” 
will be sponsored by Squibb, whid 
signed an unprecedented fifteen-year con. 
tract . .. Frank Morgan, who substituted 
on the Kraft Music Hall during Bing 
Crosby’s fight with the sponsor, has with. 
drawn as one of the show’s regulars and 
will finish out his contract with gues 
appearances . . . Don’t expect Famy 
Brice, radio's Baby Snooks, to make any 
film or stage appearances for some time. 


-Illness has limited her activities to the 


weekly General’ Foods broadcast, which 
recently was renewed. for two years. 


Movie Lines 

William Powell and Irene Dunne have 
been chosen by Warmers to star in the 
movie version of “Life With Father,” the 
Broadway perennial. It’s also likely that| 
the studio will get Shirley Temple from 
Selznick for the. film . . . The liquor 
industry, which was generally upset over 
the possible effects of “The Lost Week- 
end,” soon release its own movie 
short stressing moderation in drinking... 
Several Hollywood studios.are now using 
an electrical machine which accurately 
pray toh —. sage as a 

ide in editing s before their 
eral release. The device, tntrodused 
Dr. George Gallup’s Audience Research, 
Inc., has a chair-arm dial which the ind: 
vidual adjusts to register his opinions; a 
master recorder automatically averages 
the audience reactions in chart form. 


Miscellany 

Vera Micheles Dean, research director 
and editor of The bhp Policy Assoc 
ation, has been offered the presidency 
Vassar College, to succeed Dr. Henry 
Noble Meee beh who's retiring this: 
une... The highly prosperous Dom 
ibe are investing more than $2,000, 
in- promotion to hold the large mem 
ships they built up during the war .-; 
After an extensive survey, a New You 
group has decided to launch an Amenta® 
counterpart of The London Economm® 
It will take a progressive business # 


proach to public questions... Ea 


Horizons,” a layman’s science handt ok 


by Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of 
Office of Scientific Research and Deveu 
ment, will be published March 11, U& 
Bush’s 56th birthday. a 

























ns bn ees A MAN ONCE SAID, “There is no such thing as 
ay do > le disagreement; there is only misunderstanding.” But it 
ct Fanny Pe, takes two sides to reach an understanding, and both labor and 
mo te = management had better realize that, if they want any jobs and 
. “ eee business left in this country. 

pi: Management has to understand that every workman should 
_ | be provided with the tools and the opportunity to make as 
neat tie much money as his skill and ambition will produce. 

m4 hs Labor has to understand that to get more they must give more; 
he liquor that there is no way to pay a man except out of what he pro- 
agit duces, and that the money which provides the tools for a job 
hee | ds entitled to an-earning, too. © 

al ea We know of no management who would not be glad to pay 
ee yi: , 2 : a man more if he would produce more. We believe almost all 
ocd : workmen know they can be paid only in proportion to what they 
per : produce. It would take only a little extra understanding on 
| a the part of both groups to end the disagreements that threaten 


to wreck postwar hopes for jobs and prosperity. 
Never before in peacetime has there been such an opportunity 
for labor and management to show true greatness by abolishing 


disagreement with honest understanding. — 







YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





Substitution of Truman bread for white bread will have the 
immediate effect of increasing the meat supply. The reason is 
that it will reduce by -bout 30% the production of mill feeds, 
the by-product of white flour called middlings. With feed sup- 
ply _ curtailed, livestock producers will be inclined to 
unload. 


Meat will be scarcer after the first rush of selling, however. 
To guard against a serious shortage, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is considering a set-aside program to hold part of the 
immediate supply in cold storage. 


Protests against Truman’s bread edict have failed to arouse any 
serious resentment in- Congress. Republican leaders of the 
House and Senate Agriculture Committees, who would !ead the 
fight against 80% wheat extraction if anyone does, seem to feel 
that the world’s dire need for cereals justified the order. 3akers 
and millers, who have been seriously inconvenienced by the 
change-over, have abandoned hope of Congressional inter- 
vention. 


Stronger U. S. support for the British in their stand against fur- 
ther Russian expansion is being urged by British Labor govern- 
ment representatives. If the Russians press demands for bases 
on the Dardanelles, in Tripolitania and in the Dodecanese 
Islands to bestride the empire lifeline in the Mediterranean, 
British spokesmen say, the empire may go down. If it does, 
they argue, the Western Hemisphere will not be immune from 
Russian expansionist designs. 


Secretary of State Byrnes, apparently with the support of 
President Truman, is still acting on the hope that the Russians 
can be persuaded to rely upon the UNO, rather than outpost 
bases, for future Soviet security. While .. Stat. Department 
no longer opposes organization of a Wester. European bloc 
under British egis, it still considers this development premature. 
Byrnes backed away from a showdown on Iran for the same 
reason. He felt that Congressional and public opinion might not 
be ready to support a strong policy against the Russians. 


Russian activity in the Middle East, particularly Palestine, is 
being watched with concern by U. S. officials. Recently Soviet 
representatives have been in close touch with Arab leaders. 
While American officials do not expect the Russians to take an 
outright pro-Arab, anti-Zionist attitude in Palestine, British 
observers are not so sure. They will not be surprised if the 
forthcoming report of the Anglo-American Palestine: Commis- 
sion is used as a springboard for a Russian attack on Zionism 
and a protest next fall to the Assembly of the UNO against 
continued British intervention in Palestinian affairs. — 


U.S. experts admit uncertainty about the Kremlin’s future 
world plans. They doubt if Russian policy is inflexibly deter- 
mined but expect further Soviet attempts at penetration into 
non-Soviet territory. They believe, however, that the Russians 
will time their moves with an eye to U.S. public opinion, relying 
upon Communist and fellow-traveler propaganda to support 
their policy within the U. S. 

e@ \ 
A campaign for higher farm prices will be one of the first re- 
sults of the Administration’s decision to adopt a bulging wage- 
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‘shortage, 


would go to universities and colleges, 20% to private i 


market for certificates. But both are agreed that low i 





price line. Farm lobby groups, which have been trying fq 
years without success to increase the farm parity formyl) 
the base for government-regulated agricultural prices y 
pat & renewed effort. A bill to raise parity .by includiy 
‘arm labor costs in its calculation, which already has be 
given the stamp of approval by the House Agriculture Cop 
mittee, will be pushed. 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson hasn’t as yet taken a stanfl 
on the parity-revisior. issue. le is expected to oppose a 
change on the ground that a new parity formula would creg 
more problems than it solves. For example, it would bo 
cotton prices and thus discourage export of cotton surplus 
and it would raise egg prices and thus increase the egg sup 
But it wouldn't raise butter prices enough to ease the butter 


Powerful farm organizations will oppose renewal of the Pri 
Control Act, due to expire June 30, whether they win or lo 
on the parity issue. Some labor organizations will either join j 
the opposition or remain passive. Nevertheless Paul Porter, n 
OPA chief, is confident that consumer pressure will be strong 
enough to drive the legislation through Congress in spite d 
organized opposition. 


The Senate Labor Committee is set to vote down the Case bill 
already passed by the House, and to bring out a mild Jab 
bill of its own about the middle vf March. Chairman Jamegl 
E. Murray has the votes to beat the House bill by a wide margia 
in committee. 


The Senate, bill will enlarge the Department of Labors 
mediation facilities, create an arbitration system to be mad 
available in cases where both management and labor as 
for it, and-set up a fact-finding board but without powe 
of subpoena or a compulsory cooling-off period in whid 
to make its studies. The measure will be even milder tha 
President Truman’s bill. 


Murray and his pro-labor associates on the committee hal 
hoped to avoid approving any new legislation, but they : 

now convinced that public opinion aroused by the strike tie-w 
can’t be ignored. Later, provided peace is restored by the nes 
wage-price formula, they may change their minds. If legislatio 
is finally enacted, it will be a compromise between the Case bi 
and the Murray bill, written by a Senate-House confereno 


committee. 


@ . 
A compromise research subsidy bill calling for an annual ov 
lay of $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 has been agreed to bj 
Senators ag sg and Kilgore. The money would finance 
scholarships for scientists in various fields. Seventy per cet 


and 10% to government research agencies like the Bureau ( 
Standards. The legislation is on President Truman’s “must! 
and $40,000,000 is earmarked for the project in his 
1947 budget. . = 
e : ‘ 
A proposal to discontinue the wartime rule permitting 0&® 
to discount %% Treasury certificates at % of 1% at Reserve 0® 
is under dispute between Reserve Board Chairman Eccles @ 
Treasury Secretary Vinson. Eccles believes. the privilege 
be withdrawn. Vinson thinks such a move might weaket 









rates must be continued. 





You'll travel in a 


New sleeping cars are coming! 


And these new kinds of cars—of_ 


which the Duplex-Roomette car is one 
—will maintain the mastery of travel 
hospitality for which Pullman has 
been known for more than 80 years. 


Here, for example, is the bargain-in- 


luzurythe Duplex-Roomette gives you: — 


Private Sitting Room! 
Look at the picture at the left and see 
how you'll travel by day. 
That room is al! your own—a private 
room equipped with every comfort and 
convenience that you’d have at home; 


even some you may not have, like 
air-conditioning. : 


| GO PULLMA 


private room af a bargain price! 


Whether you want to work enroute or 
just lounge in that soft-cushioned seat, 
you’ll be snug and safe and comfort- 
able. Plenty of lights! Heat that you 
regulate yourself! And service? Just 
buzz the bell and see how proud Pull- 
man porters are of their art in serving 


you! 
Private Bedroom! 


Look at the room at the right and see 
what happens at night! 


Just touch a lever and presto! there’s 
your bed. It’s big and soft—with 
crisp, clean sheets all ready to dream 
away the miles in as you speed safely 
and dependably to your destination. 


Next morning, the bed disappears and 
you have lots of space for dressing. 
Your own washbow! and toilet, too. 


Yes, when you go Pullman—day or 
night, in any weather—you’ll enjoy 
comfort, service and safety that no other 
way of going places fast can match! 

Bargain Price! 
The new design of the Duplex-Room- 
ette car (indicated by its staggered 
windows) brings the cost of private 
rooms way down. 

Between St. Louis and Chicago, for 
instance, you could travel in a private 


room, at present rates, for only 30c 
more than the price of a lower berth! 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST— 
THE SUREST WAY OF GETTING THERE IN TIME! 











WHEREVER YOU GO, YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 
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The extensive vse 
but of offices 
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Burroughs ma 
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Developing more efficient mechanized routines . . . providing 
more accounting information for management . . . saving time 
and reducing costs—these are matters on which Burroughs 





aa systems and installation men specialize in serving all lines of 
é, business. Working daily on the business machine problems 
awl 49 of hundreds of organizations, they have the wide 
u S experience which—with the pooled experience 
and knowledge of many Burroughs specialists— 
IN MACHINES - + enables them to analyze problems, develop efficient 
IN COUNSEL — procedures . . . and follow-through to insure maximum 
IN SERVICE benefits. This superior counsel is another reason why 


you see Burroughs machines wherever you go: 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ° DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


‘FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ec BUSINESS MACHINE surpuaal 
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Week of Trouble at White House 
Produces Plan, but Will It Work? 


Battle of Wage-Price Bulge 
Fought Bitterly Man-to-Man; 
Ickes Adds to Truman Woes 


\ THE WHITE HOUSE 
_ Dear Jim: 


I am enclosing check for $6 in payment of 
my Jackson Democratic Club dues. I hope 
the outfit is still going good. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry 


_ Last week when this letter and a photo 
of the President’s 1946 dues check were 
tacked up on the clubroom’s wall, things 
were going good for James M. Pender- 
gast’s® “outfit” in Kansas City (see Ray- 
“mond Moley’s Perspective), but not so 
good for Mr. Truman in Washington. 
Politically, the Truman Administration 
‘was in a swivet. Economically, it was at 
- the crossroads. Not since President Hoo- 
_vers days had Washington seen any 
“peacetime week to compare in turmoil: 
~-@On Wednesday, Feb..13, Harold L. 
Ickes resigned as Secretary of the In- 
‘terior in a barrage of letters, press-con- 
ference statements, and broadcasts over 
the fitness of the President’s nominee for 
Under Secretary of the Navy, Edwin W 
Pauley, California oil millionaire (see 
page 25). 
€ On Thursday, Mr. Truman, after weeks 
of behind-the-scenes struggles with his 
aides, drastically revised his wage-price 
policy: (1) by rescinding the six-month 
waiting period for requests for price in- 
creases and (2) by placing a quasi-ceil- 


ing on wages at 15 to 20 per cent above - 


V-J Day levels (see page 24). 
@ On the same day, the President ap- 
pointed Chester Bowles as Director of 
Economic Stabilization with control over 
th wages and prices, but subject to the 
veto of Bowles’s arch-foe on economic 
matters, Reconversion Director John W. 
Snyder. To succeed Bowles as OPA di- 
rector, Mr. Truman chose Paul A. Porter, 
chairman of the Federal Communications 
ission, leaving the FCC in the 
hands of an acting chief. Commissioner 
Charles R. Denny Jr. tae eae 








‘Nephew of the late 
and heir to his Kanens Engen’ ibaa Fendengant 


@ On Friday, the President held a two- 
fisted press conference in which he stood 
his ground on the Pauley appointment, 
refusing. to withdraw it, and simultane- 
ously slapped back at Ickes. 

@ On the same day, Mr. Truman an- 
nounced the first big “bulge” in the price 
line—an increase of $5 a ton for steel, 
basic commodity of the nation’s giant 
heavy industry. 

- Contrarily, but characteristically, the 
Truman week was not without its major 
bright spots. The announcement of the 
increase in steel prices brought an im- 
mediate settlement of the steel strike (see 
page 24). In Detroit, 
the prospects for end- 
ing the three-month 
General Motors walk- 
out shot skyward. Hope 
correspondingly rose for 
settlements in the struck 
electrical and farm- 
equipment _ industries. 
But however the events 
were weighed, Wash- 
ington was agreed that 
so far as last week was 
concerned the President 
had scored a whopping , 
minus. 


Significance-——~— 


The assaults on both 
Mr. Truman’s economic . 
policies and political 
practices were inevita- 
ble. Essentially, they 
were an accumulation . 
of differences that had 
gathered day by day 
for nearly ten months. 
Primarily, however, they 
stemmed from a situa-* 
tion not of the Presi- 
dent’s making—the fact 
that he had inherited 
an entire Administra- 
tion of officials adher- 
ing to methods and po- 
litical beliefs not neces- 
sarily his own. 

The basic policy es- 
tablished last Autumn 
permitting wages to rise 
while keeping an iron - 


* A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMEKICA S GREATEST SECURITY °« : 
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hand on prices probably more closely 
represented the tenets of his inherited 
officials than those of Mr. Truman him- 
self. It invited a wave of strikes and the 
invitation was promptly accepted. The 
retreat beaten by the President last week 
was: toward the position of conservative 
economists—that only a free hand for 


‘ production can thwart inflation. But 


whether the retreat has come too late or 
whether it is far enough, the coming 
months alone will disclose. 

The departure of Ickes is as much a 
part of the economic picture as it is of 
the political. He-was one of the last 100 


- per cent New Dealers in the government 


in a top post. He and Mr. Truman were 
no more congenial on many other matters 
than on the Pauley question: 

Politically, the Pauley-Ickes episode 
can only help the Republicans. But the 
extent of the aid depends on whetlter the 
fracture is compounded in the future by 
deeper splits with the New Deal wing in 
the Democratic party. The American pub- 
lic memory is notoriously short. Two 





Assctiated Press 


The President: He forges a third wage-price policy 
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‘years of industrial peace and general 
prosperity could erase a thousand irk- 
some memories by Election Day 1948. 


oer 


The Bulge Remedy 


Whatever others might think, Presi- 
dent Truman last week was convinced 
that his new wage-price order—his third 
since Japan’s surrender—had caused no 
serious fracture of the “hold-the-line” 
policy against inflation. So anxious was 
he to make this clear that he authorized a 
White House press conference to quote 
him directly on the point: 

“This is not a new line. It is a bulge in 
the old line. You’ve heard of a bulge in 
the military sense. If everybody cooper- 
ates, there will be no break-through.’ 

In issuing the wage-price order 24 
hours earlier on Thursday, Feb. 14, Mr. 
Truman had revealed himself as a man 
trapped between the demands of labor 
and management on one hand, and the 
economic stability of the country on the 
other. Recalling that in his message to 
Congress last month (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
28) he had stated that if strikes continued 
for lang they would put a “heavy brake” 
on reconversion, the President was frank: 

“These work stoppages have continued 
and some of them are serious enough to 
threaten our economy with almost com- 
plete paralysis . . . Collective bargaining 
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has broken down in many important 
situations . . . We face difficulties. 
Many workers have found their weekly. 
pay greatly reduced. Many companies, 
squeezed between costs and prices, are 
not in a position to: wait through a six 
months’ period as heretofore required 
before seeking price adjustments. 

“, . . Production is our salvation. Pro- 


duction is the basis of high wages and — 


profits and high standards of living for us 
all. Production will do away with the 
necessity for government controls.” 

Bend the Line: Having conceded 
that the Aug. 18 wage-price formula® 
had failed, Mr. Truman released the new 
one. Its essence: Wage boosts are per- 
missible if they do not exceed the “general 
pattern” established since last August, in 
other words 15 to 20 per cent. Price 
increases may be sought without a six- 
month wait by any industry suffering 
hardship or needing a price increase to 
assure “profitable operation” where it has 
granted wage increases matching the 
“general pattern.” 

Although the President pleaded for 
“unqualified support” of his program, -it 


was not forthcoming. AFL President Wil- . 


liam Green branded it a “backward step” 
and the reestablishment of “wage fixing 





*Ceiling off w where no price increase would 
be entailed; retention of ceilings on prices at August 
levels for six months; exceptions in both categories 
for hardship cases. 














of the CIO’s United Auto Workers gibed: 
“They could have figured out that policy 
in 30 minutes instead of 30 days . , , 
Prolonging the announcement has pro 
longed the strikes.” _ , 
Robert R. Wason, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
was caustic: “This new order establishes 
a ‘managed economy’ . . . Every wage 
contract, even those made since V-J Day, 
will have to be reviewed in the light of 
the new ‘standards’ set up... . Ey 
price . . . will haye to be ‘redetermined’ 


by OPA. This is not the way to get all- 


out production.” Soe 

To complicate matters further, few 
economists, even those in the govem. 
ment, could unravel either the language 
or the whole purport of the Truman 
order. Clearly, on first appraisal, neither 
Washington nor the rest of the country 
appeared to think that in the new formula 
a panacea had been achieved. 


aaa 


Firing Up. 

The nation had its first glimpse of the 
bulge in the price line last week. To 
settle the greatest single strike in Ameri- 
can history, the White House announced 
a $5-a-ton increase in steel. The im- 
mediate result was a happy one: 

@ Within a few hours, the mammoth 
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even at the expense of price control. 


price controls mollified him. 


division of authori 


again that he could not 





The month-long delay in formulating 
the new wage-price policy marked the 
fiercest undercover fight in a Washing- 
ton decade. Only insiders knew what 
was going on behind the scenes—what 
was holding up the policy on which the 
settlement of strikes involving 1,500,000 
workers depended. Pitted against each 
other were OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles, detemined to hold the line on 
prices even at the expense of production, 
and Reconversion Director John Snyder, 
determined to get production going 


Their feud approached a climax late 
in December. Bowles figured that steel 
prices should rise only $2.50 a ton. 
Snyder asked him not to make his 
figures public. Bowles became furious 
when Snyder’s suggestion of a $4 price 
rise was leaked to the press on Jan. 8. 
Ready to resign, the OPA chief rushed 
to the White House, where only a prom- 
ise of extension of food subsidies and 


Before leaving for Charleston, 'S. €., 
tor a vacation on Jan. 21, Bowles wrote 
President Truman to complain of the 
over price control. 
Summoned hurriedly back to Washing- 
ton on Feb. 2, he told the President 
out his 
OPA duties as long as he could be over- 
ridden by Snyder and by John C.-Col- 
let, Director of Economic Stabilization. 


Bowles vs. Snyder: The Inside Story of a Feud 


He insisted that a Snyder-Collet pro- 


posal to raise steel prices $4 to $5 as 


an exception to the existing price line 
would not work. Every big commodity, 
Bowles argued, would claim a similar 
exception. Soon the price line would be 
shot so full of holes that there wouldn't 
be any line left. : 

The President passed the buck back 
to Bowles. If Bowles could not go 
along with the proposal, he should de- 
velop one himself. That night the OPA 
chief worked on a plan with his top ad- 
visers at his home in McLean, Va., until 
2 am. On Feb. 3 and 4, Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, Secretary of the 
Treasury Fred M. Vinson, and Bernard 
Baruch all helped persuade Bowles to 
accept a compromise. 


He Quits, He Stays: On Feb. 5, 
after a White House conference, Bowles 
reversed himself, convinced that the 
Snyder-Collet policy did not recognize 
the inflation danger. Two days later, on 
Feb. 7, he sent his resignation to the 
President. 

This time Mr. Truman was angry. 
It was only after Bowles visited the 
White House three times that day and 
heard the pleas of Byrnes, Vinson, 
Baruch, and CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray that - pone chief reversed himself 
again an to stay. Reported] 
bitten with the Presidential bug, he fig 
ured he might ruin his political future if 


‘sengers raced back and forth between 


he quit now. “It was the Democrats who 
hired me,” Bowles told a friend, “and I 
can’t wreck the party.” 


An armistice was reached on Feb. 8, 


based on the bulge formula. Bowles }. 


agreed to go along on the understanding 
that he would have final authority as 
Director of Economic Stabilization, re- 
placing Collet. Then he took to bed 
with a fever of 101 degrees. ; 

The next five days were filled with 
hectic dickerings over details. Mes- 


the Bowles home and the White House. 
On Feb. 13, when announcement of the 
new policy was imminent, Bowles got 
out of bed and drove to 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. He presented President 
Truman with an ultimatum. Mr. Truman 
reminded his visitor that he, Harry S. 
Truman, was still President. He told 
Bowles to take the policy or leave it. 
Bowles took it. The next day, on Feb. 
14, the policy was announced. 
Although Bowles admitted defeat on 
steel prices and was not wholly satisfied 
with the final compromise, he found 
some consolation. As Economic Stabi- 
lizer he will have the authority to issue 
orders correcting whatever he thinks is 
wrong in the wage-price directive. 
While Bowles remains subordinate on 
paper to Snyder, Mr. Truman will um- 
pire their differences. Eventually, Bowles 








hopes, Snyder will be forced to quit. 
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United States Steel Corp., : 
bellwether of America s basic 
heavy industry, and the CIO 
United Steelworkers signed a 
one-year wage agreement up- 
ping average hourly earnings 
18% cents (17% per cent), the 
precise figure Mr. Truman 
suggested three days before 
the strike began, but without 
any specific price increase. 

€ Once Big Steel had cut the 
pattern, independent produc- 
ers raced to sign on the same 
basis. First of the independ- 
ents to settle: Republic Steel 
Corp., third largest producer. 
Runner-up: Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., second biggest. 

@ This week, at 12:01 a.m. 
Monday, Feb. 18, the 750,- 
000 striking steelworkers 
started streaming back to 
their jobs; fires were rekin- 
dled in open hearths, blast 





the first time in a month. 
Even so, the steel strike’s ef- 
‘fect did not end immediately. 
Full production could not be 
reached for three weeks, the time which 
some open hearths and soaking pits need 
before they can again turn out steel. 





Significance 


The more far-reaching effects of the 
steel settlement are yet to be weighed. 
Obviously lost forever are the 6,000,000 
tons of steel ingots which were not pro- 
duced and the $80,000,000 in wages 
which were not paid during the month- 
long stalemate. Less apparent, but on the 
horizon rising like a cloud, is the ines- 
capable fact that if the price of basic 
steel is now $5 higher, then a general 


' price rise in all heavy industry products 


cannot long be averted. Plainly, manu- 
facturers of automobiles, refrigerators, 
and washing machines and scores of less- 
er steel users will soon be seeking their 
rightful sectors in the bulge. 


PP 


The Curmudgeon Departs 


_The explosive end was characteristic. 
Not for nothing had Harold L. Ickes 
come to be known as “Honest Harold,” 
old curmudgeon,” “sourpuss,” and “chur- 
lish porcupine.” A Cabinet member for 
thirteen years, the Secretary of the In- 
terior had held as many as 38 secondary 
jobs at one time during the war, chief 
among them being Administrator of Solid 
Fuels, of Petroleum, and of Fisheries. 
Disdainful of party labels through a 
stormy career, he had tried them all— 
Republican, Bull Moose, Progressive, 
Democratic—before Franklin D. Roose- 
velt brought him to Washington in March 
1983 to flaunt his tough intellect, his 
tireless energies, and his talent for gaudy 
diatribe. President Truman likewise rec- 
ognized these qualities and asked him to 


» 


stay on. But unlike his predecessor, Mr. 














Harris & Ewing 
Exit Harold, with Mrs. Ickes watching the press conference 


Truman failed to reckon with Ickes’s un- 
compromising notions of integrity. 

* Last week the oversight cost the Presi- 
dent a valuable Cabinet member and 
brought him one of the worst tongue- 
lashings of his White House career. 

Acid in Three Acts: No one doubted 
there would be a showdown after Ickes 
told the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
that Edwin W. Pauley, wealthy oil man 
and former Democratic National Com- 
mittee treasurer, had urged upon him the 
financial benefits to the party if the gov- 
ernment dropped its California oil-tide- 
lands suit. (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 18). The 
President could (1) believe Ickes and 
withdraw Pauley’s nomination as Under 
Secretary of the Navy, or (2) disbelieve 
Ickes and let the nomination stand. Mr. 
Truman took a curious turn. “Ickes can 
very well be mistaken as well as the rest 
of us,” he told newsmen on Feb. 7. 

Over the week end Ickes held his 
peace. Wednesday morning the White 

House announced that he had resigned.° 
An hour later the Secretary of Interior 
held his 315th and final press confer- 
ence, attended: by 300 reporters and half 
as many government employes, who 
crowded into the Department of the In- 
terior auditorium when a _ conference 
room proved too small. Ickes distributed 
copies of the 3,000-word, blistering res- 
ignation letter he had sent President Tru- 
man the day before. In a half-hour press 
conference he used some of his most cor- 
rosive language. That night-he went on 
the radio to deliver a new blast. Thus, 
the attack fell into three acts: 


I—The Letter: Ickes stressed the 
fact that the President had had ample 
opportunities to find out in advance the 








*Noteworthy: Ickes resigned effective March 31, 
ee t accepted the resignation effective 
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reasons why he would oppose 
Pauley’s nomination. “Some 
of your close friends have felt 
moved to resent keenly the © 
fact that . . . I told the truth 
[to the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee] . . . I am unwilling to 
believe that their view is that 
I should have committed per- 
jury,” he wrote. “. . . As to 
a statement that I might 
ave been mistaken .. . it was 
not proper for you, even al- 
though you be the President 
. . . to pass judgment on a 
question of veracity hetween 
Mr. Pauley and myself.” 
Reminding Mr. Truman of 
the Teapot Dome oil scandal 
_ that ruined Secretary of the 
Interior Albert B. Fall in the 
Harding Cabinet, Ickes sound- 
ed a final warning: “The in- 
capacity to resist this kind of 
political pressure spiritually 
wrecked the Republican par- 
ty . . . long before its debacle 
in 1982. And so, as I leave 
the department, I feel that I 
ought to warn you of a cloud, 
now no bigger than a man’s hand, that 
my experience sees in the sky.” 


II—The Conference: Washington 
correspondents could recall no more ex- 
citing press conference. Always the master 
showman, Ickes betrayed neither anger 
nor agitation. But occasionally he bristled 
with indignation as he stood on the stage 
with his wife, Jane, by his side. Chiefly 
reporters were interested in how wide 
was the Truman-Ickes breach. 

Q: “Would you withdraw now your 
statement made some time ago in Chicago 
that Truman is entitled to the support of 
the Progressive forces?” 

Ickes: “He was then.” 

Q: “Do you think he is now?” 

Ickes: “I could hardly answer that 
question now. He sent some nominations 
to the Senate since then.” 

Q: (later): “Do you intend to remain 
in the Democratic party or would you 
favor possibly the creation of a third 
party?” 

Ickes: “I have never been a member 
of the Democratic party . . . It would be 
most foolish to talk of a third party. I 
have been through that . . . It can’t be 
done.” 

Q: “Could it be possible that you might 
vote Republican in the next election?” 


- Ickes: “I am going to wait to see who 


are the nominees. That is what I have 
done all my life. That’s the reason I voted 
for Roosevelt in 1932.” 


WI—The Broadcast: By night when 
he went on the air, Ickes’s indignation 
had mounted higher. “Things have come 
to a pretty pass if, under pressure from 
party organizations, men are not only 
expected but are urged to testify under 
oath to what is not true,” he said. “I 
wonder. what President Truman meant 
in that last hurried colloquy that I had 
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with him when he said: ‘Of course, you 
must tell the truth, but be as gentle as 
you can with Ed Pauley’.” 

He wondered further whether Mr. 
Truman meant to tell the truth in a 
“Pickwickian sense” (a term suggesting 
that the President was advising him to 
tell the truth but not insisting on it too 
strongly). Finally, challenging Pauley’s 
testimony, he declared: “I hope that the 
Attorney General will assign one of his 
ablest lawyers to a scrutiny of Mr. Pau- 
ley’s denial under oath of activities that 


he admits in other parts of the record.” . 


Who Laughs Last? Whatever ef- 
fects Ickes’s statements created elsewhere, 
they left President Truman outwardly 


unperturbed. At his Friday press confer- 
ence he reaffirmed his confidence in Pav- . 


ley, suggested that the public wait until 
all the evidence was in, and declared em- 
phatically he did not think the Justice 
Department should look into Pauley’s 
testimony. He predicted finally that Pau- 
ley would be confirmed. 

But Ickes had to have the last word. 
Noting that Mr. Truman had declared 
Ickes would not dare dispute the Presi- 
dent’s integrity, the ex-Secretary on Satur- 
day charged that the President had shown 
“a lack of adherence to the strict truth.” 
Mr. Truman, he said, first denied, then 
acknowledged Ickes had consulted him 
before he testified. But Ickes’s penchant 
for the last word cost his cause heavily. 
At the week end, wavering Democrats, in- 
censed at this type of attack on the Presi- 
dent, were closing ranks behind Pauley. 


ae 


Loan Line up 


Into the private files of Secretary of the 
Treasury Fred M. Vinson last week went 
a confidential report on the state of the 
proposed $3,750,000,000 American loan 
to Britain. Based largely on cold facts, its 
essence was: 

@ Congress: Senators publicly committed 
to approval of the loan, twelve. Against, 
seventeen. Members of the House public- 
ly committed for, 30. Against, 62. Al- 
though a majority of the 96 senators and 
435 representatives remain to be heard 
from, the conclusion is that only an uphill 
battle will obtain legislative sanction. 

@ Organizations: No major national 
organization has come out against the 
loan. Closest to an exception: an anti-loan 
recommendation by the legislative com- 
mittee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
which the membership has not ratified 
yet. Among influential organizations 
which have taken pro-loan stands: United 
States Chamber of Commerce, American 
Federation of Labor, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and Bankers Associa- 
tion for Foreign Trade. 

@ Newspapers: Pro-loan, 58 large dailies, 
36 small ones. Against, 18 large papers, 
21 small. 

€@ Columnists: Pro-loan, seventeen. Anti- 
loan, three. 

@ Radio: Commentators favoring loan, 
fourteen. Against, one. 








Tale of Three Cities 
Probably nothing less than an atomic 


bomb could have precipitated greater 
civic crises than those which last week 


hit some 12,000,000 Americans in three — 


of the nation’s most populous centers: 
@ In New York the inability of 92 tug- 
boat companies and 3,500 striking mem- 


bers of the AFL International Longshore- ~ 


men’s Association to agree on arbitra- 
tion procedure put the fuel-short city’s 
7,500,000 residents under virtual mar- 
tial law for eighteen hours, with busi- 
ness, industry, and entertainment banned 
by mayoral decree. 

@ In Pittsburgh a strike by 3,000 mem- 
bers of an independent union at the Du- 
quesne Light Co. and affiliated firms 
brought a -19%-hour blackout of an 817- 
square-mile area with 1,500,000 residents. 
€ In Philadelphia a strike of 9,900 CIO 
Transport Workers Union members 
against the Philadelphia Transportation 
Co. halted for 48 hours trolley, bus, sub- 
way, and elevated service used daily by 
3,000,000 persons, creating the worst 
traffic snarl in city history. 

By midweek most of the 12,000,000 
Americans were convinced that whatever 
the merits of existing machinery for set- 
tling labor-management disputes, it still 
was far from adequate to protect the 
public interest. 


New York—The Ban 


The hum of the city died down. Like 
a deserted village, its streets were aban- 
doned. Its glittering shop windows were 
unseen, and its tall office buildings and 
pleasure palaces untenanted. The. few 
who walked its pavements showed con- 
fusion and disbelief; time hung unwanted 
on their hands. 

No ancient jeremiad on the perils of 
a big city could have prepared New 


























In New York a dozy O’Dwyer ... 


Yorkers for their strange adventure. For 
an incredible eighteen hours last week 
the metropolis lay immobilized. Then, as 
suddenly as it had stopped, the 

quickened again. New York bustled as 
before, its brief, unprecedented shutdown 


‘ one for the history books. 


The crisis had been a week in the mak- 
ing. On the eighth day of a strike by 
3,500 workers manning the 400 tugboats 
which bring oil and coal to New York 
homes and industries, the union voted for 
arbitration; tugboat owners tured it 
down (NEwswEEK, Feb. 18). Mayor Wil- 
liam F. O’Dwyer surveyed his troubled 
bailiwick. Prospects of tugboat harmony 
seemed dim; fuel reserves were low. On 
the eve of Lincoln’s Birthday O’Dwyer 
made his decision—a drastic shutdown of 
the city. ert 

Suddenly. finding that the available 
fuel-oil supply—already hastily rationed 
the week before—amounted to only 500, 
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Strike effects: Times Square empty at midnight; a traffic jam .. - 
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aseetent Photos 
“- .. in Pittsburgh a sleeping Lawrence 


000 gallons, or one-fourth of the usual 
week daily quota, the mayor decreed a 100 per 


en, as cent shutdown, effective as of 11:59 that 
evening “until further notice.” With one 
led as swoop, he closed all business and indus- 
tdown trial establishments, educational institu- 


tions, libraries, museums, zoos, movies, 
2 mak- theaters, bars, and other places of amuse- 


ke by ment, and “all places of assembly.” He 
gboats directed “all persons engaged” in those 
’ York activities to stay away; by way of empha- 
ted for sis, he curtailed subway service and other 
ed it transportation by 20 per cent. The only 


r Wil- exemptions: public utilities and services, 


ubled hospitals, milk plants, and restaurants. 

rmony East Side, West Side: As police sped 
w. On through the streets translating the decree 
Dwyer into action, citywide bewilderment set in: 


Immediately affecting only the night-club 
sector and dimming the incandescent 
splendor of Times Square, the full im- 
pact of the order made itself felt the next 
morning. Unaware of the broadcast ukase 
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Associated Press 





_ + ++in Philadelphia, and blacked out Pittsbutghers. highlight a shutdown 


or unwilling to believe it, Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Bronx hordes bound for Man- 
hattan were turned back by police posted 
at subway entrances. Some obeyed; many 
did not. Stubbornly riding jobward, they 
were refused admittance to elevators by 
building superintendents. 

Around shutdown department stores 
(whose Lincoln’s Birthday business is 
usually 50 per cent above normal) 
thwarted shoppers milled uncertainly, 
deaf to police urgings to go home. 
Squads toured the city arresting store 
owners who defied the decree (possible 
penalty: $500 fine and a year in jail). 

With the realization of their enforced 
idleness finally thrust upon them, New 
York’s millions turned hopefully to holi- 
day enjoyment—only to find amusements 
as inexorably closed down. Ingenious 
pleasure seekers swarmed ferries to New 
Jersey or across city limits to Westchester 
and Long Island, giving obscure bars and 
movie houses an unexpected bonanza. 
The confusion was reflected in a deluge 


of calls to police headquarters; harassed — 


switchboards there echoed all day with 
reassurances: “Yes, lady, it’s all right for 
you to leave your house,” “No, you can’t 
go bowling in Brooklyn.” Business and 
entertainment operators, sustaining a 
financial loss estimated at well above 
$10,000,000, -besieged City Hall for 
clarification of the decree. Their pressure, 
as well as the arrival of 2,600,000 more 
gallons of fuel oil and promises of more 
coal, brought O’Dwyer to a microphone 
early that evening to end the decree. 

In the wake of New York’s short-lived 
stay under government by fiat came an 
agreement to submit the ten-day tug 
strike to arbitration and a return to work. 
Reverting to normal, New Yorkers had 
indignant words for their new mayor. 
They wondered why, with tugs tied up, 
bridges and tunnels leading to the city 
had not been utilized all along for fuel 










Acme 


~ Philadelphia—The Snarl 


deliveries. Purse-lipped, a Third Avenue 
bartender ' removed O’Dwyer’s photo- 
graph from over the bar, proclaiming in 
mournful brogue: “We're both Courity 
Mayo boys, but I'm taking down his pic- 
ture—and down it stays.” ; 


Pittsburgh—The Blackout 


As with the mayor of New York, Mayor 
David L. Lawrence of Pittsburgh 
week faced the first crucial test of his 
fledgling administration in. the form of a 
strike. The steel city’s chief .executive 
varied the mayoral technique somewhat. 
Failing to get White House intervention 
through seizure of the struck Duquesne 
Light Co., Lawrence proclaimed a state 
of emergency and then added a personal 
pledge: He would not set foot outside 
City Hall while the 3,400 members of 
Duquesne’s independent union remained 
away from their jobs. 

The striking utility workers relieved 
Mayor Lawrence of his vow after only 
19% hours. Their power stoppage, be 
at 4 a.m. on Lincoln’s Birthday, ended at 
11:35 p.m. the same day with an agree- 
ment between company and union to sub- 
mit to mediation the strikers’ demand for 
an immediate 20 per cent wage raise and 
the company’s counter offer of a 74 per 
cent hike. But while it lasted, the stop- 
page had some memorable effects on the 
1,500,000 residents of Pittsburgh and sur- 
rounding Allegheny and Beaver Counties: 
@ The blackout covered an 817-square- 
mile area, with home and street lights off, 
theater marquees dimmed,, and store 
lighting at a wartime minimum. Manag- 
ing to juggle power lines of two of its 
four plants, the company gradually re- 
stored lighting to homes after intervals 
ranging from twenty minutes to three- 
quarters of an hour. 

@ Urged to conserve electricity, house- 
holders obliged with a run on candles, 
flashlights, and kerosene lamps. 

@ Streetcars and buses halted; stores, 
offices, and public and parochial schools 
closed; court sessions were canceled; and 
production was curtailed at mines and 
mills which had previously escaped the 
effects of the steel strike. Pittsburgh’s 
downtown Golden Triangle lay in gloom 
relieved only by passing automobiles. 

@ Nearby McKeesport went further than 
Pittsburgh, shutting down all businesses 
except an drug, and dairy stores. It 
also imposed a dusk curfew. 

@ The Pittsburgh Press and The Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegram printed part of their 
editions in nearby cities—first such occa- 
sion since the St. Patrick’s Day flood in 
1936. 


Philadelphia streets, some no wider 
than they were in Ben Franklin’s day, 
had never seen a traffic snarl like it. 
Sweating police couldn’t have been more 
surprised if a stagecoach had suddenly 
turned up—such was the infinite variety 
of vehicles clogging the streets. The 
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nternationa! 


Winter Wonderland: Out of the icy northwest last week came high winds and 
swirling snow that snarled Chicago traffic, stalling cars along the lakefront and burying 
others in high drifts. Only photographers, grateful for pictures like this, were happy. 





motley motor caravans crawled bumper 
to bumper. They seemed to be getting 
nowhere; nevertheless from the sidewalks 
non-motorists eagerly thumbed rides. 

For two days last week Philadelphia 
thus grimly tested its reputation as a city 
of brotherly love. The gesture was in- 
voluntary, forced on its citizenry by a 
strike of 9,900 employes of the Phila- 
delphia Transportation Co. The company 
made no effort to operate the trolleys and 
buses, subways, and elevated trains; 
pickets stood 24-hour duty outside 
garages and carbarns.° 

Thrown on their own, the system’s 
3,000,000 daily riders, many of them 
commuting suburbanites, took to thumb, 
foot, wheel, or rail. Fantastic increases in 
passenger traffic beset the Pennsylvania 
and Reading railroads, connecting mid- 
city and outlying areas. At the rail ter- 
minals company insurance adjusters and 
doctors anxiously eyed the crush of new 
customers. Women fainted and hats and 
handbags fell by the wayside. Whether 
by walking, hitch-hiking, car pools, or 
rail, however, Philadelphia workers turned 
up an excellent record; 95 per cent man- 
aged somehow to get to their jobs. 

The nightmare for the nation’s third 
largest city ended after 48 hours when 
the CIO Transport Workers Union and 
the company, following a five-hour con- 
_ference with Mayor Berard Samuel and 

om conciliators, reached a settle- 

ment. The union won a preferential shop 
and liberalization of a pension plan to 
eliminate current social-security deduc- 
tions. It lost a third demand. Instead of 
its sought-for 25-cent-an-hour wage raise, 
it agreed to take the company’s counter 
proposal of a 12-cent-an-hour boost. 





*Their war chant: “Clang, Clang, Clang, Went 
the Trolley.” ; 


The Seattle Shakes 


For some 60 seconds last week, Se- 
attle (population, 480,000) wasn’t sure 
whether it was still on the map or not. 


. Buildings shook, walls cracked, a water 


tower tumbled, a packing plant partially 
disintegrated, and Lake Union bubbled 
and boiled. Frantic phone calls swamped 
newspapers and police: “What’s hap- 
pened? Has the Hanford atom-bomb 
plant (about 120 miles distant) ex- 
ploded?” 

A few minutes later G. E. Goodspeed, 
University of Washington geology pro- 
fessor, explained: Seattle had recorded 
its worst earthquake ‘in history. Although 
of “moderate intensity,” it had caused 
UW’s seismograph needle to jump off its 
drum and had been felt from Northern 
Oregon into Canada. Goodspeed warned 
that such severe shocks usually touched 
off others. 


wo 


End of a-Mission 


W. Averell Harriman, America’s war- 
time Ambassador to Moscow, flew home 
last week to make his final report to 
President Truman. Next day, Mr. Tru- 
man granted the ambassador what he 


had sought since the fall of Germany= 
fetum t Private life. a Har- 


riman’s resignation, the President re- 
sponded by awarding the New York 
financier the Medal of Merit for “excep- 
tionally distinguished and meritorious” 
service to his country. For. a successor, 
Mr. Truman announced he would nomi- 
nate Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, war- 
time chief of staff to General of the Army 
Eisenhower and a man acceptable to 
Moscow. 
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Georgia's Black Ballots. FD. 
It was all over but the shouting. For 
one precinct was still uncounted in last ove 
week's special election in Georgia’s Fifth “ce 
Congressional District. Thomas L. Camp, mand 
for fifteen years secretary to Rep. Robert relief 
Ramspeck, apparently had won over uesti 
seventeen opponents to succeed his for. the e 
mer boss, who quit to join the Air Trans. James 
port Association. O'Cor 
Then came the upset. The missing Henry 
precinct, an overwhelmingly Negro area who 1 
of Atlanta with only ten white voters, Comn 
rolled up 956 votes, or 99 per cent of its appro 
total, for Mrs. Helen Douglas Mankin, which 
49-year-old Atlanta lawyer who drove missic 
an ambulance in France in 1917-18, a mer 
That precinct’s tally swung the elec. 
tion to Mrs. Mankin by a 792-vote plur- 
ality over Camp. She thus became Geor- P 
gia’s first congresswoman, and the tenth ‘os 
in the House (five Democrats, five At 
Republicans). week 
Promptly The Atlanta World, a Negro expat 
newspaper, boasted that “the Negro vote cause 
[6,800 out of 30,000 voters] had decided het. 
the race in a photo finish.” White news- in F 
papers confined their comment to stiff Fasci 
editorials of congratulations to the Con- drop) 
gresswoman. Four 
Mrs. Mankin, a veteran of ten years testif 
in the Georgia Assembly, had gone ment 
down the line for the New Dealish pro- of gr 
gram of Gov. Ellis Arnall..She had won, to sé 
the backing of the CIO Political Action The 
Committee and had voted to remove the mind 
poll tax. But aware that she might have 
to run for renomination in a Democratic 
“white primary”* next September, she Par 


avoided the Solid South’s hot potatu: “I 
don’t recall that I have ever taken an In 
open stand on admitting Negroes to the 
Democratic primaries.” 





*Georgia’s “‘white primary,” from which Negroes 
are barred, has been declared unconstitutional, but 
an appeal will be argued in the Federal Court of 
Appeals in New Orleans this month. 
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Mrs. Mankin wins Atlanta’s Negro vote 
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F.D.R., War Casualty? 


For the first time in history last week 


last a governmental agency was asked to de- 
*ifth termine if a wartime: President, as Com- 
imp, mander-in-Chief, is entitled to the tax 
bert relief accorded a soldier casualty. The 
Over question was posed by the executors of 
for- the estate of Franklin D. Roosevelt— 
‘ans- James Roosevelt, his eldest son, Basil 
O'Connor, his former law partner, and 
sing Henry T. Hacket, Poughkeepsie lawyer— 
area who requested the New York State Tax 
ters, Commission for a formal ruling. At stake: 
f its approximately $1,000 in 1945 income tax 
kin, which would not be collectible if the com- 
rove mission rules that Mr. Roosevelt died as 
-18, a member of the armed forces.* 
lec. ona 
dlur- 
wt, fy Pound Foolish 
five At a sanity hearing in Washington last 
week Ezra Pound, 60-year-old poet and 
egro expatriate under indictment for treason, 
vote -caused an uproar by. springing to his 
ided tet and shouung, “I never did believe 


WS. in Fascism, God damn it! I oppose 


stiff Fascism!” Quieted by his lawyer, Pound f 
Yon- dropped his head dejectedly on the table. - § 
Four court-appointed psychiatrists who 
ears testified were unanimous: Pound. was 
one mentally unfit; he suffered from delusions 
pro- of grandeur, believing it was his mission 
won to save the United States Constitution. 
Pesey The court’s verdict: Pound is of unsound 
the mind; unfit to stand trial. 
ave ~ 
ratic 
she i Parties for Margaret 
an In the years since Herbert Hoover .ten- 
the anted the White House, Mrs. George 
Mesta of Washington and Oklahoma City 
has traveled the country, giving lavish 
ad parties with the money she inherited 


eo from her husband, a Pittsburgh steel mil- 
lionaire, and her father, W. B. Skirvin, 
Oklahoma oil man and hetel owner. 

A veteran in the art of trimming her 
social sails to political winds, Mrs. Mesta 
campaigned for Hoover in 1928 and later 
held sumptuous dinners for Vice Presi- 
dent Charles Curtis and other big-name 
Republicans. She turned up in Philadel- 
phia for the 1940 GOP National Conven- 
tion, cheered for Wendell Willkie and 
gave a big reception for Sen. James J. 
Davis of Pennsylvania. 

Back in Oklahoma City in 1948, Mrs. 
Mesta bagged a new political lion—Sen. 
Harry S. Truman of Missouri in town 
for a Jackson Day dinner. Perhaps the 
Truman charm caused her to see the New 
Deal light. At any rate, she arrived in 
Chicago in 1944 for the Democratic Na- 








Feeling the urge to entertain while per- 
forming her duties as a Democrat, she 
threw a big party for the Chicago cast of 
the musical “Oklahoma!” ae 








“Presumably, the same request could be made of 
the Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue if New York 
State rules favorably, since similar relief is accorded 

on Federal income taxes. 





tional Convention as an Arizona delegate. . 


Last week, on Friday night, as Wash- 
ington boiled with news of the Ickes 


‘resignation, Mrs. Mesta topped her ‘pre- 


Lenten social season with one of her fin- 
est. achievements—a party for Margaret 
Truman. 

The Unlost Week End: The affair 
held at Mrs. Mesta’s home began at 
10:30. In the receiving line were Mrs. 
Mesta in a green sequined gown, Mar- 
garet with her new page-boy hair-do, 
wearing a pale blue crepe dress, orchids, 
and pearls, and Mrs. Mesta’s niece, Betty 
Tyson of Boston. The guests included 





International 


Mrs. Mesta and Margaret have a party 


Rosa Ponselle, former Metropolitan Opera 
star, Jessica Dragonette, radio singer, a 


- lozen “eligible bachelors” from the Marine 


Barracks, other young people who had 
been flown from Boston and New York, 
and various diplomats and their wives. 

Emil Coleman and his band, brought 
in by plane from California on Mrs. 
Mesta’s order, supplied the music. Mar- 
garet danced every dance and appeared 
to have more fun than anybody else, not 
excepting Mrs. Mesta. The party broke 
up at 3 a.m. 

Next night, obviously relishing such 
brisk social encounters, Margaret wound 
up the most exciting week end. of her 
White House occupancy’ as honor guest 
at a French Embassy dinner dance. On 
Friday afternoon she had ‘been guest of 
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honor at an affair at the Nicaraguan Em- 
bassy. Brimming with the fever of this 
fast pace, Marie McNair, Washington 


Post society writer, dug for a fitting de- 


scriptive tag for the President’s daughter. 
It was: “All-American girl.” 


PDP 


Heave Ho 


The severance of Earl Browder from 
the Communist party which he headed 
for fifteen years (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 18) 
was completed last week by the party's 
national committee. As it is in all things, 
the vote to expel him was unanimous— 
54 to 0. 


Po 


Move Over 


The Archivist of the United States, 
Solon J. Buck, last week told Congress 
that the Federal government now has 
between. 18,000,000 and 20,000,000 cu- 
bic feet of records. If filed in four-drawer 
cabinets, they would line the railroad 
tracks solidly for the 768 miles from 
Washington to Chicago. If dumped on an 
acre of ground, they would tower nearly 
as high as the 555-foot Washington 
Monument. For those ‘worried about the 
future: The records are increasing at the 
rate of 1,000,000 cubic feet annually with . 
no diminution in sight. 


Pe 


Pearl Harbor Eve 


At 9:30 Saturday night, Dec. 6, 1941, 
a young naval lieutenant, newly assigned 
to the White House, rushed to the Presi- 
dent’s study on the second floor. Only 
President Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins, 
his trusted adviser, were there. Lt. Lester 
R. Schulz knew he had important papers 
to deliver. What they were about, he 
didn’t know. He unlocked his sealed 
pouch. He gave its contents to Mr. Roose- 
velt, who seemed to be expecting them. 
First the President and then Hopkins 
read the papers. Thereupon Mr. Roose- 
velt said: 

“This means war.” 

Hopkins remarked that since war was 
going to come at the convenience of the 
Japanese, it was “too bad we can’t strike 
the first blow to prevent our being sur- 
prised.” 

The President nodded his agreement 
but replied: “No, we can’t do that. We 
are a democracy of a peaceful people. We 
have a good record. We must stand on it.” 

Where would the attack come? Hopkins 
noted Japanese concentrations in Indo- 
China. He andthe President discussed 
the situation there, and the probability 
that the first Jap move would occur in 
that area. Pearl Harbor was not men- 
tioned. ; 

When? Hopkins “suggested that the 
Japanese would choose the most oppor- 
tune time. Dec. 7 was not mentipned. 

Although not advising that any further 


alert be sent to overseas commanders, the 
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Mr. Truman Under Fire 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Political adversity made Presi- 
dent Hoover rather dour and retiring. 
It made President Roosevelt defiant 
and belligerent—in later years, a bit 
testy, also. By nature, he was both 
combative and optimistic. He not only 
rarely acknowledged that he had made 
a mistake, but almost never admitted 
he had suffered a_ defeat. 

How does President Tru- 
man behave under compa- 
sable conditions? The story 
got around and was pub- 
lished that he had told some 
Democratic members of 
Congress that he probably 
would not seek reelection 
in 1948. It was denied first 
by Democratic Chairman 
Robert E. Hannegan, then 
by Mr. Truman himself. 

Mr. Truman had, however, re- 
minded some of the leaders of his 
party that he had never sought the 
Presidency and that he hadn't even 
wanted the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion. He was stating facts. The con- 
clusion he implied was not, I think, 
that he would not run again, but that 
the men who put him in the job had 
an obligation to help him and as much 
interest as he has in seeing that he 
succeeds. : 

Beyond that he had said to various 
visitors, including some relative: stran- 
gers, that being President is like being 
in jail, that it is one heck of a job, and 
that anyone who thinks it’s easy ought 
to try it for a couple of weeks. These 
comments were usually in reply to 
questions about how he felt or how he 
thought things were going. They could 
easily be construed as confessions of 
weakness. They are not the remarks of 
a man with an inflated ego. There may 
have been a trace of hair-shirtism in 
them. But when Mr. Truman says 
such things he usually does not give 
the impression that he is staggered by 
his responsibilities and craves sym- 
pathy. He does not say them despond- 
ently, or sourly, or pleadingly, but 
crisply and with a smile. His manner 
is somewhat like that of a good field 
officer who has been given a terribl 
difficult mission, who is honest pratt 4 
to admit that his task is hard and that 
he sometimes gets scared in battle, but 
who does not flinch. 


Like most people, Mr. Truman 


‘sometimes shows annoyance. As a 


rule, however, he is admirably self- 
controlled, even among his cronies. 
His rebukes, when he administers any, 





are mild. His appraisals of those who 
oppose or criticize him are generous. 
His temperate judgments stem partly 
from an understanding of practical 
politics and human nature, partly from 
an innate sense of fairness. Mr. Tru- 
man is not a self-righteous man. He 
sees men and things in shades, rather 
than in black and white. 
But his mind is ,quick and 
he does not shrink from 
making decisions. 

The Presidency offers un- 
‘limited opportunities for 
growth. There is no reliable 
training ground for the of- 
fice, because there if no 
other job with comparable 
responsibilities. Men who 
performed well at lower 
levels have flopped in the 
White House. Some with undistin- 
guished records lower down have done 
reasonably well, or better than that, 
when put to the tests of the top job. 

The causes of Mr. Truman’s predic- 
aments and their possible political con- 
sequences lie outside the scope of this 
comment. But it is eviderit that the 
problems of the transition from war to 
peace would overtax a superman. Poli- 
ticians of all parties in Washington 
realize this. Whether they attack Mr. 
Truman or sup him, they feel a 
certain personal sympathy for him. 
It is easy for them to imagine them- 
selves in his place. They fomer that 
none of them could swim swiftly and 
gracefully through the rough water 
which he recently has encountered. 
They like him because he does not pre- 
tend to be able to walk on water. 


I suspect that this feeling about 
Mr. Truman is not confined to Wash- 
ington. He is simple, direct, and un- 
pretentious—a type with which the 
average citizen can readily identify 
himself. 

More hot questions were thrown at 
Mr. Truman last Friday afternoon than 
at any Presidential conference within 
this correspondent’s recollection. His 
answers were prompt, concise, and 
precise. He did not dodge or fumble, 
or show a sign of _discomfiture. He 
gave the impression that he was being 
completely candid, and his humor was 
good throughout. It was a doughty, 
even valiant, performance—but digni- 
fied, also. It imparted the. feeling » ao 
while Mr. Truman is not.a great strate- 
gist and perhaps is not even a first-rate 
tactician, he is a‘man of character with 
a cool head and fortitude under fire. 
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Associated Press 
Schulz: F. D. R. said: “This means war” 


President tried to telephone Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, then Chief of Naval 
Operations. When Stark was reported to 
be at the theater, Mr. Roosevelt remarked 


‘he did not want to arouse public alarm by 


having Stark paged. Schulz, the young 
lieutenant, was dismissed, and departed. 

This sensational story of Dec. 6 at the 
White House was told last’ week to the 
Congressional Pearl Harbor committee by 
the sole survivor of the incident, Schulz, 
now a commander. It was a vital missing © 
link in the committee’s chain of facts on 
what occurred in official. Washington on 
the eve of Pearl Harbor. The papers 
Schulz had delivered were the first thir- 
teen parts of an intercepted fourteen- 
part code message from Tokyo instructin 
its Washington emissaries to break o 
relations the next day. 

Part 14, ordering the severance of dip- 
lomatic relations and fixing the hour at | 
p. m., or a half hour before the Pearl 
Harbor attack, was not received and de- 
coded by American intelligence until 
sometime after midnight. Still undeter- 
mined by the committee: Did a copy of 
this reach Mr. Roosevelt and when?* 


Pan 


New Lease 


Only eleven hours before it would have 
expired, the joint Senate-House commit- 
tee that started last November to investi 
gate the Pearl Harbor disaster had its 
life extended for a second time—to June 1. 
Originally scheduled to finish its investi- 
gation last Jan. 3, then Feb. 15, the 
committee now hopes to wind up hear- 
ings within a few days. It will devote 
the remaining months to preparing its 





Dec. 7, or four and a half 
Efforts to deliver it to Gen. C. Marshall were 
iccessful until 11:25 rpg obs he was horse- 


unsv 
back ne NEwSswWEEK, 
Harold R. A saw it about :30 a.m. 








7 Cuctg MVde fececled on General 


Tires confirms their Top Quality. Their 
quiet, smooth running ... and quick- 
stopping... are the extra dividends of 
performance that continues to give own- 
ers safe enjoyment and satisfaction every 
mile, for more miles. For such good 
reasons, wise car owners, as a matter 


of course, “Change-Over to Generals.” 
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A STONE in the field, a petal dyed 
scarlet, a fissure of blue in a 

cloud are pictures that paint new 
pictures. You look and see not stone 
or flower or sky only, but a name 


close to your name, a heart close to 





In a Summer's Garden, by Delius. < place of reverie and bitter-sweet memories of things past. Painted for the Capehart Collection by Hobson 


ee . 


Portfolios of reproductions at nominal cost from your Capehari vealer, of, Capenart Uivision, Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp., Ft. Wayne 1, Indiana. 


your heart. So music heard awakens 
music still unheard. A line of song 
ean stir a tender dream. A hyscin- 
thine voic , white, fragile, slew. 
unlooses cords long tightly wound. 
Listen, now, with the new Capehart 


or the new Farnsworth. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & BADIO CORPORATION 





™ CAPEHART 


Those in a position to gratify their desire for the very best in everything, in- 
cluding the world’s great music superbly reproduced, will turn naturally to the 
new Capehart. The revolutionary new tonal system has never been equaled, 
(Later, Capehart will also offer the very finest in electronic television receivers.) 
The Panamuse by Capehart, $300 to $500. The Capehart, $750 to 81509 


Pittman, 





“FARNSWORTH 


Will it be possible to buy a post-war radio or a phonograph-radio of quality, 
and yet pay no more than a modest price? It will be, indeed. Farnsworth will 
offer a wide assortment of cabinet styles—table models for porch and bedrooms; 
portables for use indoors or outdoors with batteries or power-lines; combination 
phonograph-radios, many with FM. (Look to Farnsworth, too, for coming ad- 
vances in television receivers.) Convenient terms. Prices, $25 to 8300 
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Apathy Menaces the Service 


Bills 


as Nation Shifts Interest to Peace 


Draft, Training, and Merger 
Fail to Arouse the Wide Support 
Hoped for by Army and Navy 


| No one knows better than American 
military and naval leaders the perils that 
leome to their establishments with peace. 
Thro ghout the war, while they planned 
Mor battles still to come, they also planned 
how best to fight for their requirements 
fa manpower, organization, and matériel 
when hostilities ceased. 
The generals and the admirals knew 
that after every war the American people 
ave experienced a reaction from submit- 
ing to military necessity. For that reason, 
hey took pains to outline their cases while 
he war was in progress. They bore down 
ard after V-J Day. 
esident Truman, a veteran himself, 
ed the military to the hilt. On Aug. 
|, Mr. Truman wrote letters to the chair- 
en of the House and Senate Military 


fairs Committees urging them to con- — 


fue drafting men for two years’ service. 

On Oct. 23, he delivered an address to a 
pint session of Congress in support of uni- 

il military training. And on Dec. 19, 

in a special message to Congress, he went 
down the line for the Army-backed plan 


} unify the armed forces. The Army and» 


the Army Air Forces felt all three plans 
mvere essential to national security; the 


« 


The services recall that the people forget as the cruiser Juneau joins the Navy 


Navy balked only on the service merger. 

But it seemed even then as if the serv- 
ices and the President had waited too long 
to bring their plans out in public. The 
President’s recommendations set off tor- 
rents of vide. oratory and seized the 
front-page ines for a while. Then 
everybody seemed to forget about them. 
But they still remained before Congress. 

Last week the services realized it would 
be hard to get any of the measures 
through. Rear Admiral Felix X. Gygax 
plaintively recalled in Boston that the 
public “has lost interest in our Navy after 


every war.” In Washington, Secretary of - 


War Robert P. Patterson, a hot advocate 
of the draft, said the Army would only 
“probably” ask that it be extended. The 
Selective Service System, already behind 
75,000 men since V-J Day, ordered draft 
boards to call up previously rejected 4-F’s 
in the 18 to 26 age group and some pre- 
viously deferred because of essential work 
for induction under new Army physical 
standards. Lowered requirements now 
permit taking men with crooked spines, 
hernia, local paralysis, mild chronic 
neurosis, moderate transient psychoneu- 
rosis, cured thyroidectomy cases, speech 
defects, and mild mental deficiencies. 


Significance-—— 


Beset by such problems as strikes, in- 
flation, scarcities, atom bombs, and inter- 
national relations, neither the Congress 


Acme 


‘ 33 


nor the people has given much attention 
to the proposals of the armed forces. Yet 
the United States, to maintain its com- 
manding position in a world which still 
recognizes force as a decisive factor in 
international affairs, must put its military 
establishments in order in some way. The 
President’s three recommendations give 
the ideas of the Army, but not the Navy, 
on how this can be accomplished, 
NEwswWEEk’s Washington bureau as- 
sesses the chances of universal military 
training, service merger, and draft ex- 
tension as follows: 
@ Training: Since shortly after the war 
ended, it has been clearly apparent that a 
bill for a full year of compulsory training 
has scarcely a chance of passage. Con- 
gressmen scoff at polls which claim to 
show public support. Democratic lead- 
ers in both houses are notably cool. But it 
is fairly certain that legislation requiring 
peacetime training will be enacted—pos- 
sibly the so-called American Legion plan, 
providing for seventeen weeks of basic 
training and such ways of filling out a 
year as studying for professions or fol- 
lowing skilled trades. 
@ Merger: The prospect is that the mer- 
ger will be reported favorably to the floor 
but that a tough fight will defeat it. 
@ Draft: The chances for the draft are 
gloomy and Congressional leaders con- 
cede that even if the Administration can 
make out a good case, it will have a bat- 
tle royal getting it through. 


Por 


The Bigger National Guard 


Under. Federal law, all able-bodied 
males between the ages of 18 and 45 
have always been members of the “un- 
organized militia.”* In actuality, how- 
ever, America’s militia is composed of 
volunteer National Guardsmen in each of’ 
the states. 

On June 30, 1940, shortly before it 
was mustered into the Army of the 
United States, the National Guard had 
241,612 men and officers as against the 
Army’s 264,085 and the Reserve’s 119,- 
869. It made up 18 of the Army’s 89 
divisions. With some exceptions, National 
Guard units distinguished themselves in 
the war. As in the first world war the 
Guard proved itself indispensable in the 
structure of national defense. 

Last week Maj. Gen. Butler B. Milton- 
berger, chief of the National Guard Bu- 
reau, disclosed his peacetime plans in- 
cluded 571,000 ground-force troops, con- 
sisting of 22 infantry divisions, two ar- 
mored divisions, and eighteen regimental 
combat teams; 47,600 air-force troops, 
comprising twelve wings, 27: groups, 84 
squadrons, and twelve control and warn- 
ing groups; 3,900 headquarters and ad- 
ministrative troops. 

New York state, with 47,777 men, was 





*The obligation of a citizen to bear arms was 
challenged last week in Montana. A veteran sued 
the Dp ine gy for damages because he was disabled 
in the Pacific. His attorneys called up the ghost of 
slavery and alleged that by inducting him the Army 
had taken private property for public use. 








Suppose Bostitching could 
halve your cost, too... 


Three Bostitch staples...stitched 
through two thicknesses each of metal 
and leather ... assemble a packing at one- 
half the cost of a. bolt-and-nut fastening. 

In thousands of other cases, too... from 
the potato chip manufacturer for whom 
Bostitching saves 15¢ per M in bagging 
...to the big rubber company that short- 
ens by 45% an ew in pgs ee | 
puncture-proof gas tanks .. . Bosti 
demonstrates how it saves fastening costs. 

Metal, paper, wood, plastics, rubber... 
any combination...can often be fastened... 
by Bostitching...with more speed, some- 
. times more security, better appearance... 
than by nailing, tacking, gluing, riveting. 

_New folder 188 describes representa- 
tive Bostitch models and may suggest 
an application you can use to s fas- 
tening and lower costs. Write, today. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 


57 Division St., East Greenwich, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in stapling 
Experience... 50 years specializ- 


ing in fastening 


18 research 
engineers 


Selection... EE ketene Nearly 800 models 


Service... 91 offices, over 200 


Bostitching specialists —increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 


Engineering... Saseacaae 
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“But honey-where did you get the idea that all Americans live in skyscrapers ?” 





Giles—London Sunday Express 


Over in t'Other Country: While more British brides came to the United States 
last week and scattered to new homes, a London Sunday Express cartoonist warned 
those still in Britain that some of their ideas of America may be far off the beam. 





allotted the highest quota. Governors 
were ordered to make surveys to see if 
quotas could be met. 


Cook’s Tour, AWOL 


Martin J. Monti, 24, tall, dark, and 
personable, was born with adventure in 
his soul. One of five boys, Monti found 
high school boring and his home town of 
Florissant, Mo., tediously dull. One day 
he mounted his bicycle and pedaled away 
from home. His parents tracked him down 
and persuaded him to return with the 
promise that he would be allowed to visit 
relatives in Italy. After six months abroad, 
he returned home and intermittently pur- 
sued a college education. He couldn't 
settle down Although he tried three dif- 
ferent institutions. 

The war came in the nick of time to 
uproot Monti from the everyday rut. Be- 
fore him stretched storybook romance and 
the glamour of a fighting, flying career. 
On Feb. 23, 1948, he lined up as a fly- 
ing cadet at Jefferson : Barracks in St. 
Louis. The next year at Chandler, Ariz., 
with. his flying cap perched jauntily on 
the side of his head, he received his sil- 
ver wings. 

Head in the Clouds: Lieutenant 
Monti was shipped to Karachi, India. 
But nothing happened—no fireworks, no 
spies, no nothing. Karachi, it seemed, was 
as dull of Florissant, Mo. One day_in Oc- 
tober 1944, he quietly left Karachi for 


Italy via‘ his own artful transportation 
methods. . 
Monti pursued his life in Italy unde- 


tected although the Army was looking . 


for him. He hankered to get his hands on 
the controls of a P-38—the plane he flew. 
He saw one standing idle on a field one 


.day and decided he'd like to test it. He 


strolled to the control tower and asked 
permission. The tower operator explained 
it was OK as far as he was concerned if 
the lieutenant could get authority from 
the commanding officer. Monti decided 
he’d better steer clear of the brass. He 
sauntered onto the field, revved the mo- 
tors, and blithely took off. 

To the Germans, Don Quixote Monti’s 
P-88 was just one more enemy plane. 
Flak hit a motor and it conked. Monti 
bailed out over enemy territory un- 
harmed. He was promptly captur 
escaped, and was recaptured. En route 
from one prison camp to another, he 
jumped out of a train and with the aid 
of local farmers stealthily headed for the 
next town. There he learned that within 
five days an American unit was expected. 
He waited and thumbed a ride in the 
first jeep that came along. It broke down. 


‘The next time he chose a tank. 


The tank outfit appealed to Monti and 
when it arrived at Bari, Italy, he tried to 
sell his services to the officers. They were 
willing but told him to see the command- 
ing officer. Monti, AWOL more than sev- 
en months, considered the idea a poor 


one. He wandered around under various 
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sudonyms, enjoying the hospitality of 
a aa Two MP’s impolitely in- 
srrupted his reverie one day and asked 
m his name. He told them and on 
ay 14, 1945, Monti’s wanderings were 
bruptly halted. 
Feet on the Ground: At a court- 
artial in Naples on Aug. 4, the errant 
eutenant was sentenced to fifteen years. 
e was returned to the United States and 
mprisoned in an Army disciplinary bar- 
scks.in New York State. Monti’s parents 
to their congressman, Rep. Wal- 
Mer C. Ploeser. Ploeser was convinced the 
M@ientence was too harsh and wrote a letter 
lp President Truman, who in turn wrote 
i) Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 
nits peculiar way, the military machine 
Hecided that Monti would not be par- 
loned in the strict sense of the word but 
would be given an opportunity to mend 
his ways. He got the choice of reenlisting 
or duty for the duration and six months 
with the chance of getting an honorable 
lischarge, or of serving out his prison 
sentence. Monti decided to reenlist. Last 
he was on a two-week furlough 
with his family and under orders to re- 
port for duty as a buck private in the 
my Ground Forces as soon as his 
baliday ended. 


Pao 


ardboiled’ Smith II 


After seven hours of deliberation, a 
nilitary court which had spent 55 days 
trying MP Sgt. Judson H. Smith, on 
charges of brutality to American prisoners 
in the guardhouse of the Tenth Reinforce- 
ment Depot at Lichfield, England, found 
him guilty on Feb. 15. First of nine 
guards and two junior officers to be tried, 
the former Cumberland, Ky., coal miner 
was convicted of making prisoners eat 
heavy meals and then forcing them to 
drink castor oil, and of felonious and 
simple assault. Like Lt. Frank (Hard- 
boiled) Smith, the MP officer who was 
he terror of Paris in the last war and was 


















mith was sentenced to three years at 
hard labor, dishonorable discharge, and 
the forfeiture of all pay and allowances. 
The court found, however, that in all 
but one case of assault, Smith had acted 
in accordance with orders or established 
Policy laid down by his superior officer. 

though this consideration served to 
mitigate Smith’s sentence, it presaged 
just the reverse for the camp’s command- 
ing officer, Col. James A. Kilian, who 
faces charges of perjury, intimidation of 
withesses, and disorders and neglect 
(NEwsweEK, Feb. 18). Colonel Kilian 
be tried separately by a board of 
even officers of his own rank or higher. 


Pa 


Somebody’s Valentine 


Sign of the redeployment slowdown: 
s the whole Atlantic seaboard on 
eb. 14 only one soldier arrived from 


convicted of similar charges, Sergeant . 
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Effective January Ist, 1946, Air 
Express slashed rates 13% —a 
total reduction of 22% since 1943, 


When time means money — 
when an order is at stake, when 
delivery of materials keeps a 
plant going, when customers are 
better served—Air Express is by 
far the cheapest and most profit- 
able way to ship. 







Sn ae tt 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute 
between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day 
delivery between many airport towns and cities. 
Rapid air-rail service to and from 23,000 off-airline 
points in the United States. Service direct by air to 
and from scores of foreign countries in planes made 


in America, operated by American personnel and 
flying the U. S. flag. 
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HERE'S HOW LITTLE AT COSTS (U.S. A.) 




















pas | 2 tos. | 5 ts. | 25 the] 40 ths. Sabon tl 
149 |$1.00| $1.00] $1.00] $123] 3.07, 
349 | 1.02| 1.18] 290] 368] 920 
sao | 107| 142] 304| 6.14] 1528 
1049 | 1.17| 1.98] 748] 1228] 3070 
2349 | 1.45| 3.53] 1765| 2824| 70st 
Over | 1471 3.68] 18.42| 29.47] 73.68 


























GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for new Time and Rate Sched- 
ule on Air Express. It contains illuminating 
facts to help you solve many a shipping prob- 
lem. Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17. Or ask for 
it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Because NEwsweEx is devoted primarily to the re- 
porting and interpretation of significant news, its pages 
are seldom open to out. contribution, particularly 
poetry. This week NEwsweeEx makes a notable exception 
with the following lines by the poet Joseph Auslander, 
written for the first anniversary of the Iwo Jima battle 


February returns, and those five 
Tremendous days return, 

When a little island died— 
, But not the lad I mourn: 

So eager, so alive, 

So full of pride! ... 

The strikes, the picket lines 

Are back—the old familiar signs 

Of peace .. . Forget 

The agony of Iwo, and the losses; 

But never the opening night at the “Met,” 
That drips with diamonds yet . . . 

They say the shoppers last week set 
New records in all the cities .. . 

I read where era Be sub-committees 
Have questioned the big bosses 

For miles and miles and miles 

Of conferences 'and files 

At so much per... 

But on,a hundred windswept lone Pacific isles 
The terraces of crude white crosses 

Do not stir... 


Four thousand dead men carry a flag, 
Four thousand dead men hoist it.on high, 
Four thousand dead men crawl up a crag . 
To fling a banner into the sky. i 


Behind a handful of Leathernecks inching 

Up Suribachi, clear to hells cone, 

Follow four thousand, cold-eyed and unflinching, 
To make a venomous island their own. . 


Our Leathernecks, wave on wave, 
The bravest of the brave, 
Inch in and up from. the landing beach, 

Slog through the black soft sand to breach 

A toehold on the treacherous plateau; 

Enemy shells and six-inch mortars smash- 
Bodies and boats to a sickening mash; 

A battered tank keels over, careens, ; 

Kicking in fire, dazed with the mortal blow, 
Churning the slippery sulphur ash; 

And still those floating ash cans crash, 

Hurling sand, water, human flesh 

A hundred feet into the flaming sky: 

So the Marines 

On Iwo fight; dig foxholes, die; . 

( The gallant captains, privates, ship-to-shore men, 
The quiet medical corpsmen ) 

Swirl past the death-spitting pillboxes, spill - 
Grenades and flame 

Into the same, _ 

Are Killed and kill, 

And wriggle forward still, 

Writhing and slithering on sheer guts uphill... 


What do the talkers who talk all night know? 
Their cigars go out and glow, go out and glow; 
Match ter match spurts bluegreen, shrivels, chars; 
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POSTSCRIPT TO IWO... 


and keyed to the siege“of Mt. Suribachi. Dramatizing m 
hour of selfless heroism, they seem a fitting remind 
to an America now unusually preoccupied with self 
bickering, industrial disputes, and political name-cql}. 
ing. Newsweek, therefore, could not overlook this 
opportunity to present Mr. Auslander’s moving vers. 


Their hands make motions, disturbing the smoke 
of the cigars; 
The ice-cubes clink as they shift in the glasses, 


c 

As they are shaken, 

While the talkers stop talking to drink, 

Then go on talking and talking and talking... 
What do they know of the snipers stalking, 
The star shell, the bullet, the stink, 

The hell-defended furious ridge taken, lost, re- 


taken, , 
The boys no nudge in the slack 
Of the pants, no ribald crack, 
No bugles, no bars, .no medals will awaken? 


It is quite clear 
The talkers know nothing of these far-away 


matters: 
Of the cold foam-fingéred face, 
The intense blue stare 
Of sea-washed eyes, ; 
The slumberers rocked to tidal lullabies, 
‘The silvery dabble of hands and hair, _ 


The strange inert grace a 


Of death’s promiscuous embrace; 

Abandoned battle gear, 

The broken harness of combat, rags and tatte 
From huge amphibious assault 

Bleaching in sun and salt; 
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The shambles and detritus of attack 

Rolling and rotting in a vicious surf, 
Choked in volcanic turf: 

The landing craft, the tank, the half-track 
Sprawled like a beetle on its back, 

Or on its side 

Still twitching in the treacherous turf and tide... 


Night: 

Hairtrigger tense, 

The skin on your scalp freezing tight, 

The choked-up suspense 

You can almost hear, see, touch, smell; 

You sweat it out— 

Christ, if you could only let it out, 

Let it loose in a yell! ... 

Then, all of a sudden, without warning, 
~ A phosphorus shell 
- Mushrooms in the air, 

Hovering there 

Like the star 

Of morning: : 
It spreads, it deepens like a stain, 

_ Fingering the lunar spectral terrain, 
'* “A huge nervous hand of light . 

Feeling its way 

In livid Unnatural day 

Over the bright 

Mask of the night— 

And there they are! 
-» The little brown monkeys are there! 

All around you, everywhere! ... 


And now it comes: those squint-eyed fanatics 
~ Raise hell with long crazy bursts from their au- 
fs tomatics 

* To take your mind 

Off the rats crawling in from behind, 

Through the rock fissures creeping and crawling 
Under cover of the clatter and caterwauling— 
You're playing a deadly hide-and-seek 

In and out of this junk yard of hell, 

With all the tricks and dodges of war, 

Plus a few you never saw before— 

(Not to mention you can wash Jap smell 

In surf and sand for a week, 

And your hands still reek.) 





This quicksand-surfaced hell-on-earth 
Was worth 
The twenty thousand Jap dead shattered 
In dogged and relentless duel, scattered 
Without a trace 

All over the place, 

Or in belched flame cremated, 

Sealed up, incinerated 

In their impromptu graves, 

Bulldozered in their catacombs and caves, 
Looking like twisted tapers 
Of charred newspapers. 


Yet every vicious inch of this volcanic mound 

Of blood-soaked rubble and filthy slag 

And slippery lava ash \ 

Is hallowed ground, 

Since men looked up with beating hearts to see 

A certain sacred flag 

Flutter and flash 

Suddenly 

From Suribachi’s mountain masthead flying! 

This bleak and treeless bed, 

This isle of our heroic dead, 

Wherever Leathernecks had fought and bled 

And violently died, 

And prayed, and watched the dead they prayed 
beside— 

This ghastly citadel is henceforth and forever - 
sanctified ... 


Listen, you talkers 

Who talk so loud and big, you hawkers 

Of poisonous fear and hate, you squawkers 
So easy with your praise 

Of alien works and ways; 

All you deluded starry-eyed sleepwalkers 
(Haunted by nylon’s pre-atomic phase) 

Can you discern the blaze 

Still billowing over Iwo? Have you seen 
Marine after marine after marine 


‘ Dragging his guts up Suribachi’s promontory 
8 


(This isn't half the story) 
To plant Old Glory 


Plumb in the crazy middle of hell’s crater? ... 


Maybe you will remember these things—later. 
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Canadian Exposure of Spy Ring 
Turns Doubting Eyes on Russia 


Timing of Ottawa Statement 
Suggests Anglo-U. S. Resolution 
to Counter Moscow Tactics 


On Feb. 15 Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King announced the Canadian Govern- 
ment had begun an investigation into the 
disclosure of “secret and confidential in- 
formation” to members of “a foreign 
mission” in Ottawa. His announcement 
followed the detention by the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police of a number of sen- 
ior and junior Canadian officials as sus- 
pects or witnesses. 

Swiftly, the tide began to roll. A Cana- 
dian Cabinet minister, insisting that he 
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deeply and consciously involved than 
others.” Others were merely “innocent 
instruments.” King twice mentioned the 
“serious nature” of the evidence already 
produced. After the commissioners’ report, 
prosecutions will be instituted where the 
evidence warrants.. A more complete 
statement wil] then be made. 

Red Fingers on the Plans: Guesses 
on the chief objective of the spy ring 
ranged almost the whole field of British- 
American-Canadian research’ and devel- 
opment of war weapons. Inevitably, the 
atom bomb was foremost in early specu- 


lation. Reconstruction Minister C. D.. 


Howe, who is responsible for Canada’s 
“atomic developments, flatly denied there 
was any direct connection. Others re- 





Sovfotos 


On stage, friendship: Soviet Ambassador Zaroubin (now back in Russia) as the 
center of a gathering of Allies in Prime Minister King’s office® 


remain unidentified, admitted the Soviet 
Embassy was the “foreign mission” con- 
cerned. The White House disclosed that 
MacKenzie King had confided his infor- 
mation about the espionage ring to Presi- 
dent Truman and to Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee when the three made their 


- joint announcement on the atomic bomb 


in Washington last November. 

The facts were these: King’s announce- 
ment clearly indicated his government 
had acted upon “information of un- 
doubted authenticity.” Justices Robert 
Taschereau and R. L.. Kellock of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, appointed 
royal commissioners to investigate, al- 
ready had commenced an inquiry in 
camera. Some of the persons detained, 
variously estimated to number from 
twelve to 22, appeared to be “far more 


called that Canada does not know all the 
secrets of the atom bomb, but has per- 
fected the most efficient method of pro- 
ducing atomic energy. Other guesses: 
new radar developments, especially those 
now being tested on “Exercise Musk-Ox” 
(Newsweek, Feb. 18) in the Canadian 
Arctic; jet propulsion planes; atomic 
rockets and bacteriological weapons per- 
haps more deadly than the atom bomb. 
In Washington, official statements, 
‘apart from the White House comment, 
were confined to the fact that the State 
De ent and the FBI had at least 
48 hours’ notice of Canada’s action. But 
Sen. Styles Bridges, New Hampshire Re- 


*Standing behind Zaroubin : 
abe ih cy ey 
Counselor 





Atherton, United States 
Soviet 


commercial counselor; Lewis 
of the American Embassy and Howard Measures, 
Canadian protocol officer. 
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publican who is a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, said the situation had 
“terrific merpwned and that the com. 
mittee should inquire whether the State 
Department was preventing the FBI and 
the Department of Justice From conduct. 
ing a thorough probe. One member of the 
special committee on atomic ene 
charged that a number of scientists have 
been “straining to give the atomic secrets 
to Russia.” And Patrick J. Hurley, former 
Ambassador to China, said the Canadian 
developments supported information he 
offered to give the Foreign Relations 
Committee last December. : 

In Ottawa civil servants and private § 
citizens were in a state of high tension, 
Twelve local residents, all. employes o 
former employes of government depart. 
ments, were pair those in custody, 
They were reported held at the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police barracks at 
a Rockcliffe. Three men were de. 
tained at Edmonton, Alta., and arrests 
were reported in Montreal and London, 
An RCMP squad was reported to have 
left for the atomic project plant at Chalk 
River, Ont. 

Comic-opera incidents occurred during 
the early hours of the round-up. In the 
wintry gloom about 6 a.m., Feb. 15, four 
RCMP in plain clothes broke into the 
apartment of a civil servant who resisted 
them violently, believing they were 
burglars. After a struggle which aroused 
a neighbor who phoned local police for 
help, the Mounties discovered to their 
great discomfiture that the neighbor was 
the man they really wanted. 

Russians Are So Friendly: Cana. 
dians recalled the friendly relations that 
have long existed between the Russian 








colony in Ottawa and scores of employes 
of the National Research Council. But 
government authorities insisted there was 
no connection between the espionage 
probe and the cancellation, two days be- 
fore the probe was announced, of $20- 
000,000 to $25,000,000 worth of Russian 
contracts in Canada. These, they said, 
were contracts Russia wished completed 
after Mutual Aid (Lend-Lease) was aban- 
doned, but which were canceled when the 
two countries failed to agree on prices. 

Some observers found it significant 
that Soviet Ambassador George N. Zar- 
oubin left Ottawa early in December for 
his first visit home since his arrival in 
June 1944. They pointed out that it is 
the diplomatic custom to withdraw rep- 
resentatives suspected of improper activ- 
ity, and that several other Soviet Em- 
bassy employes had recently retu 
to Russia. 

Much speculation stemmed from two 
other sources: The New York Journal 
American, which “exposed” a Russian 
“atom spy” in a- story last Dec. 3, pre 
sumably on a Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation tip; and Drew Pearson, the colum- 


‘nist, who forecast a Canadian probe of a 


Russian spy ring “within three weeks” in 
radio broadcasts on Feb. 3 and 10. 
The Journal-American claimed that 
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But 
= WELCOMES. YOU AGAIN 
‘ me 
$20,- 
ery Here is news for your holiday-hungry heart! 
leted Glorious Banff Springs Hotel in the Canadian Rockies will reopen on 
ot June I5 this year—golf, riding, swimming, hiking! Other world-famous 
rices. Tae Canadian Pacific resort hotels in Eastern and Western Canada will reopen 
pe this summer too—Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet and Mountain Lodges in the 
or for Rockies the Algonquin Holiday Colony at St Andrews-by-the-Sea, New Brunswick, the Digby: 
. : Pines in Nova Scotia—and others. These Canadian Pacific resorts are famous for hospitality, 
- rep- courtesy and service. They have been host to countless thousands of visitors from every part 
— of North America and many foreign lands. 
immed *or full information consult any Canadian Pacific ° 

Railway office or your own Travel Agent. 
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Spy trail: A Newsweex disclosure six months ago of espionage in 
the United States. The agent was a Russian 


one Alfred Adamson, a Russian trained 
by the NKVD, the Soviet secret police, 
had entered the United States illegally in 
1938 on forged Canadian papers, reg- 
istering with his local draft board as a 
Canadian born in Toronto. The paper 
said he was the head of a spy ring which 
beginning in 1941 made every effort to 
steal plans of atomic development. It also 
claimed the FBI had persistently sought 
to have the State Department arrest 
Adamson. 

Pearson, in his early radio broadcast 
and in later newspaper columns, claimed 
that a Russian agent in Canada gave 
himself up to Canadian authorities on the 
eve of his departure for Russia. He said 
the agent gave the names and locations 
of 1,700 other agents in Canada and the 
United States. Photostats of payments 
made to Canadian and American officials 
were reported found. Pearson also 
claimed a Russian agent, Shimishenko, 
unsuccessfully negotiated for the blue- 
prints of a jet-propelled plane, then sailed 
for Russia on Jan. 6 over the protests 
of the FBI. 

The Red Who Talked: Canadian 
news reports supported the rumored story 
of a Russian agent, detained by Canadian 
police, exposing the spy ring. There were 
also Canadian stories that Ottawa author- 
ities had permitted a noted Russian agent 
to enter the United States, believing that 
the FBI would arrest. him, and were 
surprised when he was allowed to re- 
turn to Russia. 

NEwsweEEk’s Washington bureau heard 
another version: that a high Russian offi- 
cial, ostensibly a member of one of the 
Russian ecdnomic missions, last year vol- 
unteered to supply American authorities 
with a comple:e list of Russian agents in 


the United States. He was shipped to an 
isolated spot in Canada where he was 
constantly grilled by FBI and State De- 
partment agents. Prime Minister King, 
tipped by Canadian police, asked Mr. 


* Truman in Washington last fall what 


United States agents were doing in 
Canada. 

Both in Ottawa and Washington, ob- 
servers generally agreed that Canada had 
acted only after the situation had become 
really grievous, that the United States 
State Department had done its utmost to 
keep the FBI and Canada from any overt 
act until it was unavoidable. Their re- 
luctance was reported to be based on 
three chief factors: (1) determination by 
Britain and the United States to keep 
Russia in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion; (2) the danger to world diplomacy 
of another incident like that of General 
Krivitsky, of Russian intelligence, whose 
exposures of Russian espionage in 1939 
gave the Hearst press an anti-Com- 
munist circus until Krivitsky died under 
mysterious circumstances; and (3) the 
danger of upsetting Anglo-American 
counterespionage. ' 


Significance 


There appeared to run a pattern of 
Anglo- American-Canadian _ diplomatic 
strategy in the final decision to expose the 
spy ring, and in its timing. Canadian and 





FBI anxieties about Russian agents prob- - 


ably helped persuade the United States 
last fall to go as far as Britain and 
Canada wanted on the atomic-bomb de- 
cision. They hoped the offer of atomic 
secrets at an unspecified future date 
might put a damper on espionage activity. 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin first 
made the forthright charge: “The danger 






. pionage exposé apparentl 
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to the peace of the world has been the 
incessant propaganda from Moscow .. . 
and the incessant utilization of the Com. 
munist parties in every country of the 
world to attack [Britain].” This was the 
first open breach in the Anglo-American 
“soft” policy to win Russia's support of 
UNO. Last week’s arrests seemed well 
timed to support Bevin’s charges. 

Canada was probably selected to 
launch the first open counteroffensive 
against Russian tactics because, as 
lesser nation and still one of the three 
owning the atomic-bomb secrets, Canada 
was in a better position than Britain o 
the’ United States. There was also reason 
to believe a probe in Canada might elimi. 
nate or check ‘espionage in the United 
States. A minor. factor which may have . 
contributed to the final decision to ex. 

pose the spy ring was that information 

had leaked as often, if not more 50, 

through almost innocent fellow-travelers 

than through professional channels. Many 

pro-Soviet sympathizers during and since 

the war had let their sympathies run 

away with them. 

The existence of -highly developed 
Soviet espionage in countries which are 
industrially more advanced is no new 
thing. In addition to underground agents, 
it has long been known that Russians, 
particularly Communist party members, 
sent to other countries on superficially 
innocent missions were also charged with 
gathering all the secret information they 
could. 

The importance of the present exposé 
lies in the timing. When and if it is con- 
clusively proven that nationals of Canada 
or the United States were, for sympathy 
or cash, assisting an alien organization in 
this work, then effect on the wider diplo- 
matic field may be profound. The 
speeches made by Stalin anid his lieuten- 
ants before the recent Soviet elections 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 18) showed that they 
are still preoccupied with building up 
military strength at the expense of the 





- standard of -living, and with the fear of 


encirclement by capitalist enemies. Con- 
tinued espionage within the borders of 
wartime allies is another echo from the 
past frame of mind. 

Back in 1924 the “Zinoviev letter,” 
calling British Communists to “armed in- 
surrection” on the eve of a British elec- 
tion, started a Red scare which brought 
Stanley Baldwin.into office as Prime Min- 
ister and affected the course of world 
affairs forever after. The authenticity of 
Zinoviev’s letter hasn’t been proved to 
this day. Potentially, the present events 
are capable of the same results. That 
danger has been well recognized by the 
State Department, and by the British and 
Canadian governments. At the UNO ses- 
sions in London, Bevin undertook to 
stand up to the Soviet attacks and to ait | 
disputes without. soft-pedaling. The es 
fits into the 
same line of thought—that successful 
world cooperation from now on includes 
cleansing of the irritants and dangers to 


the public. 

















Any way you look at it—this new | 
1946 Ford has what it takes! New 
comfort. New economy. New! 
beauty. And under the hood, new 
stepped-up power to match its 
eager, youthful look . . . Inside, 
you'll find the accent is on smart- 
ness. Colorful fabrics and trim in 
distinctive two-tone combina- 
tions. Seats that are wide and 
deep . . . For a smooth and level 
ride, this car has new multi-leaf 
springs—long and slow-acting. 
Extra-large hydraulic brakes of a 
new design assure quick, soft stops 
. - « Two great engines to choose 
from: the V-8, now increased from 
90 to 100 horsepower—the 90 
horsepower Six .. . See this smart- 
est, most powerful Ford ever built 
—at your Ford dealer’s today. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW. . . CBS, Tuesdays. 10-10:30 P. M., E. S. T. THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR . . . ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P. M., E. S.T. 














HOW TO PROFIT 
ON A SQUEEZE 








Just for example, suppose you had decided to 


make this lime squeezer. 

Since it’s a hand tool, you’d Jave wanted it to 
be light. So you would probablgghave thought of 
aluminum, among other materials, for making it. 

How about strength? Squeezing is a pressure 
operation. If you had known Alcoa Aluminum, 
you would have mentally mig “OK” on this 
score. 

Corrosion? Will fruit juice attack or stain it? 
No... aluminum is resistant to corrosion. 

How will it look to the buyer’s eye? Not bad 
at all. In fact, right good! Alcoa Aluminum can 
be polished to a luster that lasts. 


ALCOA FIRST IN ALUMINUN” 








Why, it even makes the squeezer cheap to 
manufacture! Two inexpensive castings, a quick 
machining, and simple assembly will do it. 

And there you have five short lessons in how 
to squeeze more sales and profit out of an object 
made of metal. For lime squeezers or bull 
dozers, look at aluminum squarely and from all 
angles, starting with any one of the economic 
advantages of Alcoa Aluminum. 

Better still, look at aluminum with Alcoa 
engineers because they possess the greatest fund 
of aluminum experience in the world . . . for 
you to draw upon freely. ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
oF AMERICA, 1735 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 
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Young UNO Closes First Session 
With Hope, Suspicion, and a Veto 


Delegates Find No Solution 
for the Anglo-Russian Disputes; 
Other New Problems Arise 


The first meeting of the United Nations 
Organization was over. The statesmen 
homeward plodded their weary way and 
left the world—they hoped—not to dark- 
ness. But the last session of the Security 
Council had concluded with the use of 
the veto power by Russia. The disputes 
between the British and the Russians 
over Iran, Greece, and Indonesia had not 
been settled to anybody’s satisfaction. In 
Manchuria, the Chinese civil war flared 
up again. And in Canada and the United 
States the uncovering of a vast system of 
espionage underlined the massive diffi- 
culties of reconciling the Anglo-American 
and Soviet conceptions of such elemen- 
tary things as the relations between sov- 
ereign governments (see page 38). 

These were the storm warnings. Per- 
haps they looked more ominous than they 
were. In some cases the alarms seemed 
overloud. Stalin’s Feb. 9 election speech, 
proclaiming a new series of five-year 
plans, was interpreted in many instances 
as meaning that the Soviet Union was 
reorganizing its industry primarily on a 
war basis. Yet the Generalissimo’s an- 
nouncement that sometime in the in- 
definite future Russia hoped to achieve a 
steel production of 60,000,000 tons did 


not necessarily mean the Soviet Union 
was preparing for another war. After all, 
60,000,000 tons represented only two- 
thirds of present American production, 
and strikes have demonstrated to Ameri- 
cans to what an extent consumer-goods 
production depends on steel. Considering 
the usual Soviet dreams of economic 
grandeur, the goal even seemed modest. 
Furthermore, Stalin’s stress on heavy in- 
dustry was tempered by the attention 
given to producing consumer goods. 

Of far more significance than these out- 
ward signs of Soviet expansionism and 
suspicion were two forbidding develop- 
ments of policy. The first was the appar- 
ent return to the pre-1941 belief in 
capitalist encirclement that appeared in 
election speeches of Soviet leaders. The 
second lay in the. policies followed by 
Communists abroad since V-E Day. These 
bore signs of a revival of the original Com- 
munist aim of worldwide revolution. 


—- 


Next Stop, New York 


The United Nations said good-by to 
London last week, good-by to fog and 
head colds, to dried eggs and Brussels 
sprouts, to shabby English clothes and 
noble architecture—and to the birth 
pangs of their new world organization. 

For 36 days the representatives of 51 
nations had debated in the General As- 
sembly meetings in Central Hall, the re- 
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. Vicky—London Daily News 


The moves were tricky but the fledgling UNO survived to meet again 











furbished Methodist meeting place in 
Westminster. Now they adjourned. until 
Sept. 3, when they will gather in the 
plush and chrome opulence of the Center 
Theater at Radio City in New York. 

Across Parliament Square, around the 
horseshoe: table in. the crowded confer- 
ence room of Church House in the shad- 
ow of Westminster Abbey, the Security 
Council had assembled 23 times. The 
world spotlight had focused on the big- 
power wrangles there instead of on the 
Assembly debates. Now the Security 
Council adjourned. It will meet again 
about April 1 in the pre-1900 spacious- 
ness of the old Whitelaw Reid mansion 
on Madison Avenue in New York. 

All through the UNO sessions in Lon- 
don mimeograph machines had whirred, 
turning out the endless documents re- 
cording the United Nations first accom- 
plishments. According to Jan Masaryk, 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, there 
were “too many late sittings, too man 
people smoking, and too many cameras. 
But, Masaryk said, it was “good that 
there should be such things so that peo- 
ple may see what is happening.” From 
the first bitter exchange between Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin of Britain and 
Soviet Foreign Vice Commissar Andrei 
Vyshinsky of Russia to the final flour- 
ish of the big-power veto, people had 
seen what was happening. And in the 
judgment of many diplomats, the new 
catch-as-catch-can diplomacy was one of 
UNO’s strongest points. Furthermore, all 
the powers demonstrated that they 
could take it. ° 

The Old One, Two... The Rus- 
sians took the most. Out of ten ques- 
tions on which they made a serious stand, 
they were defeated on all except the 
nomination of the Norwegian, Trygve 
Lie, as Secretary General. And in the 
closing days of the session, the _ Soviet 
point of view was rebuffed three times. 

The first rebuff came over the vexed 
question of British intervention in Indo- 
nesia. Vyshinsky had fired his heaviest 
oratorical artillery. His barrages very of- 
ten struck home. But in the end he was si- 
lenced. When it came to voting on the 
Soviet resolution to send a committee to 
investigate British and Dutch actions in 
Indonesia, every power said no except 
Russia and Poland. 

The second rebuff occurred over the 
more complicated question of the with- 
drawal of British and French troops from 
Syria and Lebanon. Both the small former 
French mandates had demanded that 


these forces be removed without delay 


and. without France demanding conces- 
sions as a price for their withdrawal. The 
British were perfectly willing. 

Georges Bidault, the French Foreign 
Minister, attempted to defend his coun- 
try’s policy. It was a hopeless case. When 
other nations assailed the French stand, 
Bidault passed his hand over his swide 
forehead, furiously puffed cigarettes, 
pulled a pin from his coat lapel, and 
nervously picked his teeth. ¢ 

The Security Council then drafted a 
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resolution that seemed to meet all the 
demands of the Syrians and Lebanese, 
plus the Russians, who had suiperene 
their position. Suddenly and -inexplicabl 
Vyshinsky introduced a series of amend- 
ments. They were all rejected. Thereupon 
the Russians upset the Security Council's 
carefully prepared resolution by exercis- 
ing their veto power—a power that Rus- 
sia had joined with the other nations at 
San Francisco in agreeing to use spar- 
ingly. 

... and Three: The third rebuff to 
the Soviet Union came in the Assembly. 
The Russians had demanded that propa- 
ganda against any of the United Nations 
should be banned in United Nations refu- 
gee camps. This was aimed at the hun- 
dreds of thousands of anti-Soviet refugees 
at present housed in Germany and Aus- 
tria. Under the leadership of Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt the Assembly defeated 
the Soviet amendment 31 to 10. But in 
the course of his argument, Vyshinsky 
treated the Assembly to a brilliant dis- 
course that probably would have pleased 
Karl Marx and Lewis Carroll in equal 
measure. He argued: “Democracy is a 
limitation on tyranny. No democracy can 
permit tyranny to do what it wants. Those 
who fail to see this commit a grave er- 
ror .. . We do not want to accept this 
kind of tolerance .. 2” 


Pam 


Spain: A Plan 


For months American, British, and 
French spokesmen have all expressed 
their distaste or worse for the Spanish 
regime of Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
co. But none of the three powers has 
actually done anything. The French, who 
talked perhaps more loudly than anyone 
else, avere told by the Spanish that if they 
even broke off relations, the flow of vi- 
tally needed supplies would cease. Last 
week, however, the United States finally 


formulated a new policy toward Spain. 
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The Complete Franco: These publicity pictures showing the generalissimo as a golfer, fisherman, hunter, and mountain climber 
(with his daughter) appeared as the United States finished a plan for a new government to replace his regime 


It is to be sent to Britain and France with 
the suggestion that it be issued as a joint 
declaration by the three powers. Edward 
Weintal, NeEwsweex diplomatic corre- 


spondent, obtained these exclusive de-- 


tails of the American proposal: 

The statement calls for formation of a 
“caretaker” government to be composed 
of Spaniards within or outside the present 
Cabinet, thus giving encouragement to 
army leaders and other members of the 





Poles on the Lifeline 


On behalf of Yugoslavia the Rus- 
sians last week presented to the 
United. Nations Security Council a 
memorandum charging that 120,- 
000 Polish troops in Italy under 
British command were “a possible 
future threat to peace, , and 
order on the Yugoslav-Italian fron- 
tier.” The — are the tough, ag- 
gressive, and heroic Polish Second 
Corps of Gen. Wladislaw Anders, 
who fought from Cassino all the 
way through Italy. Previously the 
Communist-dominated Polish Gov- 
ernment had demanded that An- 
ders’s corps be disbanded and sent 
back to Poland. So far Anders’s 
bitterly anti-Communist Poles have. 
refused to return there for fear of 
reprisals, 

The Polish Second Corps consti- 
tutes an extremely ticklish problem 
for the British Government. News- 
wEEX has learned exclusively of the 
solution the British propose: An- 
ders’s Poles will soon be transferred 
from Italy to Tripolitania. This is 
the former Italian North African 
territory over «which Russia has. 
stubbornly claimed .the right to 
an exclusive trusteeship, a claim 
the British have resisted because 
it would cut their Mediterranean 
lifeline in two. 
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Franco Administration who in the past 
had offered to remove the Caudillo by 
force, provided they could count on 
American and British support. The state- 
ment goes on to say that recognition will 
be extended to such a government if it 
can guarantee political amnesty, free re- 
turn of all Spanish exiles, and the holdin 
of democratic elections within a speci 
time. The statement is pointedly silent 
on the subject of the Giral provisional 
government which has been seeking rec 
ognition from the powers. 

The Russian Way: While the final 
touches to the American draft were being 
made, it became known that the Rus 
sians have assured the provisional-gov- 
ernment Premier, José Giral, that as soon 
as his government is reorganized to in- 
clude Communist representatives the 
Soviet Union and ‘its satellites in the 
Balkans and- Eastern Europe. will grant 
recognition and will hand over Spanish 
Government ‘assets situated within their 
respective territories. 

Opposition to the American proposal is 
also ed from the British. A small 
but influential Foreign Office group be- 
lieves that only the exiled heir to the 


throne, Don Juan, can provide the rally- | 


ing point for Spanish democratic forces. 
They are likely to oppose any project 


which does not help the restoration of the — 


Spanish monarchy in spite of the fact that 
Foreign Secretary Emest Bevin and even 
some of the pretender’s intimates ser 
ously doubt Don Juan’s ability to muster 
sufficient strength within Spain. 


Britain: Labor's Old Score 


At the UNO meetings in London 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin emerged 
as the very embodiment of John Bull, 
both in appearance and in his growlin 
defense of British interests. Last wee 


Bevin appeared in the House of Com- 


mons in a more accustomed role—that , | 
of the blunt and ‘forthright chiampioa | 
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labor. He —— the —_— 

repeal of the Trade Disputes an 
~sheig Unions Act, which outlaws gen- 
ra] strikes in Britain, into a noisy. occa- 
ion for the settlement of a personal 
Hi score. Bevin cried: “I have been waiting 
twenty years . . . to remove a stigma 
on me as the leader of a trade 
_.. This act classed trade unions 
as enemies of the state . . . I have never 

an enemy of the state.” 

1926, bitterness over wage cuts 
t about by postwar deflation culmi- 
in a nationwide strike which Con- 
servatives feared was the beginning of a 
revolution. After nine days the strike was 
broken. The triumphant Conservatives 
made the general strike a criminal 
offense and hit hard at the Labor party's 


In 





tions from trade-union members. 
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Youre Next, Paulus 


Allied newspaper correspondents first 
encountered Field Marshal von Paulus 


Beso 


commander of the decimated German 
Sixth Army would admit only two things 
-‘Friedrich,” his first name, and “fifty- 
two,” his age. But at the war crimes trial 
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poured out admissions enough to satisfy 
everyone in the courtroom—except the 
twenty defendants. The Germans in the 
prisoners’ box gazed stonily across at the 
thin, towering ghost that had come back 
to remind them of their fatal defeat— 
and cast still more light on the reasons for 
the attack on Russia and the Nazi cam- 
paign plan. 

Paulus revealed that he had been as- 
signed to prepare plans for the invasion 
of the Soviet as early as September 1940. 
The onslaught, he said, was waged for 
oil. Hitler had said that without Russian 
oil fields “I must quit the war”—although 
without them he fought on for four more 
years. The Wehrmacht planned to use 
130 to 140 divisions to annihilate the Red 
Army before it could withdraw to the 
vast spaces of the east. Then the Reich 
would establish a line from. Archangel 
to the Volga, so that enemy planes could 
not penetrate Germany. 

Paulus bitterly charged he took part in 
the Russian campaign because of “ex- 
traordinary propaganda . . . and¢o do my 
duty to the Fatherland,” although he had 
disturbing doubts” at the time. When his 
doubts increased at Stalingrad, he tried to 

some sense for the suffering and 
death of so many soldiers.” Paulus indig- 
nantly blurted, under cross-examination, 
had “in no way, in no case, in no con- 
nection” advised the Red Army in a mili- 
tary capacity. Imprisoned, he joined the 
Russian-sponsored Free Germany Com- 
mittee to tell “how, through the orders of 
and political leaders, more than 
100,000 men died in cold and snow and 


ed terror.” He felt obligated to 
Were at 
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e brink of the abyss.” 











funds by outlawing compulsory contribu- ; 


just after his capture at Stalingrad. The _ js 


in Nuremberg last week, the field marshal . 


¢German people . . . when they. 








“I can’t imagine that one man alone 
[Hitler] could have done everything that 
was done. It’s quite impossible.” Trem- 
bling with rage, he left the witness stand, 
directing a last searing glance at the de- 
fendants. The next day a Soviet spokes- 
man announced that Paulus himself 
would be tried as a war criminal, partly 
on his own evidence. 
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Paulus: Ghost from Stalingrad 


Belgium: Vanishing Middle 


Europe looked anxiously toward Bel- 
gium this week for an indication of how 
the political winds were blowing. For 
Belgium became the first of a number of 
European states to hold nationwide elec- 
tions this spring. More than 2,000,000 
voters went to the polls under Belgium’s 
compulsory election law for the first time 
since 1939. When they finished balloting, 
they had virtually destroyed the middle- 
of-the-road Liberal party, cutting it down 
to only seventeen seats in the 202-seat 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The Communists carried the industrial 
centers of Liége and Charleroi and won 
the largest percentage increase—from 
nine seats in the 1939 Chamber to 24. 
Premier Achille van Acker and Foreign 
Minister: Paul-Henri Spaak, ‘President of 
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the United Nations Assembly, both were 
able to hold their seats. But their Social- 
ists gained only four new seats for a to- 
tal of 68, leaving it far behind the roy- 
alist conservative Christian Social party 
with 91 seats. 

On the basis of these returns, the van 
Acker government resigned. August de 
Schrijver, head of the now dominant roy- 
alists, then was asked to form a new 
government. That meant the raising of 
a bitter local issue: the question of 
whether King Leopold should be called 
back from exile. 


PP 


Frenchmen Look to West 
for Escape From Home 


For generations the French have seen 
little reason for traveling outside their 
own country; after all, they felt, the 
superiority of most things French was 
obvious. Now, however, for the first time 
in modern history, a sizable portion of the 
French population would like to leave 
France permanently. Loren Carroll, chief 
of NEwsweeEk's Paris bureau, sends this 
account of a unique development. 


Putting his finger on a big wall map of 
the United States, Raoul Montabard told 
me: “This is where Id like to go.” Raoul, 
a husky 22-year-old blond Norman, 
touched a point on the map a few hun- 
dred miles south of Duluth, Minn. He 
really means he would like to clear out 
of Europe and live any place in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. During the occupation. 
Raoul stayed away from the Germans 
and therefore is in good odor. But at: the 
same time he clung to his job as bank 


- Clerk, taking no part in the resistance, and 


therefore he has no claim to distinction. 
He says: “The air in Europe is positive- 
ly stifling—no chance for advancement. 
I'd like to start a new life in a freer 
atmosphere.” 

Thousands of Frenchmen feel like 
Raoul. A poll taken recently by the In- 
stitut Frangais de I’ Opinion Publique in- 
dicated that 21 per cent of Frenchmen, if 
given a choice, would go abroad. Some 
71 per cent would remain in France while 
8 per cent had no opinion. Of those who 
wanted to leave France, 9 per cent would 
remain in Europe. Those who would 
select America are divided as follows: any 
place in the Western Hemisphere, 5 per 
cent; the United States, 3 per cent; Can- 
ada, 2 per cent; and South America, 
2 per cent. 

Beware, Beware: The United States 
Consulate in Paris any day of the week 
looks: like an American department store 
during a nylon sale. Equal numbers of 
Frenchmen flock to the Brazilian Con- 
sulate on the Avenue Montaigne—the 
most. luxurious consular setup in Paris, 
with a ‘fountain playing in the spacious 
courtyard, mosaic walls, a 
marble staircase, palm-bedecked hall, 
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exquisite wrought iron. More crowds de- 
scend on the Canadian, Argentine, and 
the other Latin American consulates. 
But Frenchmen wishing to ‘emigrate 
must scale an almost unsurmountable wall 
of official obstacles. First, an applicant 
finds it almost impossible to obtain an 
exit visa. Next, foreign governments make 
severe requirements before granting an 
entrance visa. For example, the United 
States Consulate passes out a printed 
sheet detailing the nine different docu- 
ments required of applicants, each one 
necessitating endless trouble. Applicants 


- having no means of support or assistance 


abroad are excluded. Thus, although the 
consulates are flooded with letters asking 
for information, formal applications are 
few. 

Currently three United States consu- 
lates accept applications—Paris, Marseille, 
and Bordeaux. The Paris consulate in 
January issued. only 94 passports. The 
December figure was 65 and the Novem- 
ber, 35. Nearly all these people had rela- 
tives or other sponsors in the United 
States to guarantee that they would not 
become public charges. Lately, the most 
persistent applicants at the Latin Ameri- 
can consulates have been prostitutes who 
fear the Paris laws for closing the brothels 
will ruin their careers. 
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Dictionary, Please 


The French struggled last week to 
write their new constitution. In so doing, 
they illustrated something that to the 


politically unsophisticated seemed a para- 
dox. The parties of the’ left, Communists 
and Socialists, opposed writing into the 


constitution a guarantee of freedom of. 


the press, while those of the center and 
the right favored it: Commenting on this, 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York 
Times foreign-affairs columnist and a po- 
litically sophisticated observer, said: ~ 

“There are plenty of evidences that 
the Soviet conceptions of words like 
‘freedom,’ ‘democracy,’ and ‘election’ are 
creeping into the vocabulary of the West. 
The handiest example is the refusal of 
the so-called left parties in’ the French 
Constitution committee to approve a 
clause guaranteeing a free press while 
the third party in the coalition, which 
leans more to the right—in the old sense 
of these terms—fought hard for a guar- 
antee that has heretofore been unques- 
tioned in France . . . Today's lefts kre 
all for abridging the liberties yesterday's 
lefts struggled to gain.” 


Italy: Common Men 


Mounted and motorcycle police, and 
carabinieri with submachine guns, cov- 
ered the main hall of Rome University 
last Sunday. Inside the auditorium, plain- 
clothesmen circulated among — 16,000 
cheering Italians. Before them a paunchy, 
pink-faced man with a eeenels spoke 
with an actor's practiced gestures: “The 

ot sine of She nahin tloniee - . are 

isgusted with the present political profit- 
eering. We've had Fascist tyranny in 








° Toternational 
Ladies Into gyi Brith now patrol Berlin streets in fours. 
But two MP’s are! 
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Italy; we do not want Communig 
tyranny. 

The speaker was Italy's most contr. 
versial political fi Guglielmo Gian. 
nini, founder of the newspaper L’Uom) 
Qualunque (The Common Man). The 
occasion was the opening of the first ng. 
tional convention of the political 
which took the same name for its vehe. 
ment campaigns against leftist politic, 
Leaders of three right-wing parties affii. 
ated with Giannini sat on the platform 
with him. The convention, representi 
possibly 1,000,000 followers, might dis. 
close what influence the movement—oftea 


charged with Fascist tendencies—woulj | 


have on Italy’s tangled politics. 


oo 


- Landslideski 


The Russians. failed to achieve com. 
plete unanimity in their national ele. 
tions on Feb. 10. But for a “democratic’ 
country, they did pretty well. Of 101, 


450,946 votes cast, only 1,638,654 wer | 


in opposition to the official candidates 
The Baltic republics were the worst of 
fenders, with 5.64 per cent of Estonia 
voters in opposition. Stalin’s home re 
public of Georgia made the best 


‘ with 99.82 per cent in favor of the offici 


candidates in the Council of National- 
ties. Stalin himself scored a perfect reo 
ord in his Moscow district. Every voter 
voted,: and voted in favor of Stalin. On 
some ballots, the Moscow radio said, 
were even written “expressions of love 
and admiration for the Generalissimo.” 


Egypt: ‘Down With Britain’ 

Egypt won virtual independence from 
Britain by a treaty signed in 1936. But 
virtual independence is not enough for 
Egyptian nationalists. They object t 
treaty provisions: which permit Britain t 
maintain a small garrison to defend its 
“lifeline” through the Suez Canal, and 
which perpetuate the British share in ad- 
ministering the Sudan. 

Last week in a demonstration agains 
the British and Egyptian Government, 
students at Fuad I University in Cairo 
hoisted a red flag over the engineering 
school and attempted a sally from the 
campus to reach the royal palace. 
burned trees, pulled down lampposts, 
overturned streetcars and automobiles 


‘Police met them. with staves and gums 


during three days of street battles. 
Premier Mahmoud. Fahmy Nokrashy 
Pasha said the students were being & 


‘ploited by political agitators. The demon 


strators’ chant, “Down with Britain,” ws 


extended to include “Dows 


with Nokrashy.” 


- Three of Nokrashy’s nationalist Cabé | 
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This is your eye 
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el It is a sensitive barometer <- GY of health. The 





'#feyes condition nape the diagnosis not only of 










7 its ailments, sh but often of those in other 
= parts of the body, such as high blood pressure, 
z diabetes, hardening of the arteries. Prolonged 
: headaches /£3. or faulty ‘wilion mean you 
: should see a competent eye specialist. 2 ee 
_ Common faults like nearsightedness, ry 4 
: farsightedness, and astigmatism can be : 






helped by properly fitted glasses. ———e 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 








To bring you synthetic 
5 tires that could outlast 
——% those of pre-war rubber, 
manufacturers explored 
two sectors of Hercules Land. They dis- 
covered in one the emulsifier and. tough- 
ener for GR-S-10, newest synthetic rub- 
ber. In another they found chemical 
cotton, basis for longer-lasting rayon 
tire cord. este 
Hercules supplies 
the rubber industry 
with many chemical | 
materials; for example 
solvents that improve CG: 
strength and “stretch” of reclaimed rub- 
ber, and nitrocellulose for durable, color- 
ful lacquers. 
If you make synthetic rubber or rubber 
products, it will pay you to know more 
about Hercules. The 48- 
eres page book, “Hercales 
Products”, describes 
the many chemical 
materials available for 
industrial use. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY. ©... 
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ciplinari 
iron-fisted rule while serving 

from 1980 to 1983. Sidky Pasha was also 
one of the princi ponents of com- 


rincipal 
‘plete and prompt British withdrawal from 


Egypt and the Sudan. 
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Germany: Fusion Now 

Last week, in Berlin, a momentous con- 
ference of trade-union leaders from the 
Soviet zone came to an end. What hap- 
pened added up to the first clear outline 
of the kind of Germany Russia hopes to 
see: a united country controlled by a left- 
wing coalition friendly. tothe Soviet 
Union. 

Col. Rerget Tulpanoff, representing the 
Soviet military 


t, 
cheers from the dclegates with an open- 


the Berlin ‘Communist Central. Commit- 


. tee, attacked proposals, advanced mainly 


by France, that Germany be dismem- 
bered: “Without the Ruhr, Germany 
cannot exist economically. The Ruhr-is 
German and. will remain German.” (The 
Russians had previously favored crippling 
the Ruhr’s industrial capacity.) _ 

The Communists came up with one ot 
their favorite. measures: union with the 
Social Democrats, their principal “op-— 
ponents, in a left-wing united front. 
(“Nominal” Nazis had previously been 
welcomed into the Communist party.) 
Such a fusion was strongly opposed by 
Social Democrats in the western zones. 
But their colleagues in the. Soviet zone 
seemed helpless before Communist pres- 
sure, which was reported in some cases to 
include abductions and forced attendance 
at joint rallies. The fusion, likely to be 
complete by May 1, would involve pres- 
entation of joint lists of candidates at 
future elections, and would probably 
assure their victory. It was rumored that 
the bribe offered for successful operation 
of a United Workers’ party would be 
withdrawal of Russian occupation forces. 

Bolstering the new “win friends” poli 
was the revelation that. Russia had be- 
—_ the a of the Allies to reestablish 
trade ties with German: hen cage Hig- ’ 
gins, New York Herald Tribune ee. 
spondent, cabled that Russia would 
deliver 5,000 tons of raw wool, 20,000 
tons of raw cotton, and 6,000 tons of pig 
iron and steel to its zone. The Germans 
would convert the raw material into 


finished goods, keep half the product, 


and return the other half to Russia. 
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Taking Over From:Monty 
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: British Combine 
Sir Sholto Douglas loathes being 
mistaken for Géring 


he looks like Géring. For Sir Sholto hate | 


Germans individually and _ collectively. 
Last week he was ordered to spend an 
indefinite period of time among his ene- 
mies. He was appointed 
the British occupation forces in the Reich 
as successor to Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein, now Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff. 

As commander in Germany, Sir Sholto 
will head probably the largest of British 
land armies. But the new chief is a sol- 
dier’s airman. He combines the instincts 


of a fighter with the lucid mentality of | 


a military thinker. His father, a history 
professor and art expert, gave Douglas an 
academic background. It was polished at 
Tonbridge School and Oxford. Sir Shol- 
to still devours books and has _ twice 
won the RAF academic award, the 
Gordon-Shepherd Memorial Essay Prize. 
His powers of clear expression made 


him a favorite lecturer at the Imperial | 


Defense College. : 
-Good Party Man: With his clear head 
goes a taste for food, drink, and dancing. 


This alone should make him a more pop-: 


ular figure with the Russians than Mont- 
gomery, whom he also succeeds as British 
member of the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin. The Russians always distrusted 


Mo "s teetotalling. It didn’t seem’ 
emiapege oP: They will find that Sir 


Sholto is what the RAF knows as a good 


man. He also rides, shoots, ee 
U 
the war and now a two-seater Miles 38. 


and flies his own plane—a Spitfire 
He once served as test pilot for Handley 


Page and in "¥919 ‘established | a new 


commander of | 
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pa 
record for the London-Brussels flight. 
Aside from Germans, he seems to have 
only two dislikes: children and dogs. He 
can afford this since, although married, 
he is childless. 

As with most ranking RAF officers, Sir 
Sholto began-his flying career during the 
last war. With this as a favorable take-off, 
he zoomed his way into the upper ranks 
of the RAF, reaching the position of 
Assistant Chief of the Air Staff in 1938. 
He took over the Fighter Command in 
1940, organized the first RAF sweep over 
France in 1941, and developed the 
Fighter Command into a powerful of- 
fensive instrument. Later he took over 
the British air forces in the Middle East 
and the Coastal Command, and finally 
was made chief of British air forces in 
Germany. Just before his new appoint- 

he had been planning to retire. 
Now, at 52, he plunges into a job that 
will give him peti chance to live up to 
his admirers’ description: a man who 
takes chances but doesn’t make mistakes, 
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the majestic peaks of the Bavarian Alps. 
; Scenery, atmosphere, and mineral baths 

wed to bring tourists. Last month a Ger- 

We man with a sharp eye to the future cast a 
ates. Mm vote for mayor of Kreuth in the village 
ely. elections. His candidate for biirgermeister, 
an revealed in last week’s final tally: Harry 
. fe S. Truman. 


The Danube River, flowing 1,750 miles 
olto from the Black Forest to the Black Sea, 


tish is the economic jugular vein of seven 
sol- countries in Central and Southeastern 
acts Europe. A substantial portion of its rich 


, of fm and vital traffic moved in barges and 
tory ships of the Danube Steamship Co., once 
5 an ovmed mainly by the Kreditanstalt Bank 
4 at of Vienna. But the Germans took over the 
hol- firm after the occupation of Austria in 
vice 1938. 


the Most of the company’s ships, tugs, and 
rize. barges are now: in the American zone; its 
ade offices are in the British zone, and the 
rial fm bank is in the international zone of 

Vienna. On Feb. 2%, Russian armed 
ead invaded the British zone to seize 
ing. offices. Soon rward, a Russian 


Dop- major appeared at the Kreditanstalt with 
ont- fam & Suitcase and a note signed by himself: 
itish ... the assets of the Danube Steamship 


‘lin = been transferred to aot own- 
‘ -.. you are uested . . . to 
“ fi tanaler the balance.” i 
Sie 7 The Russian didn’t get the $2,400,000 
00d | fm sets he sought. But last week Russian 
ims, > still stood at their posts outside 
ring company offices while the stalemated 


- 38. Allied Council for Austria: referred the 
to London and Washington, 


po Meanwhile the Russians demonstrated a - 


angle of their expropriation tech- 


The tiny German village of Kreuth _ 
nestles 2,500 feet high in the shadow of. 
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We switched to Trailmobiles 
AND THE SAVINGS ARE GREAT! 


“Trailmobiles, replacing $ fleets of de- 
livery-trucks, save us a LOT of money! 
“In the past, we distributed bread, 
groceries and vegetables each hy a 
separate trucking set-up. Now that we 
use truck-trailers, we maintain better 
delivery service, yet, believe it or not, 
we do it with a single crew of drivers! 
“With drivers operating tractors, the 
same men make many more trips per 
day. Trailers are loaded “dead,” wait- 
ing-for-loading delay is eliminated! 





“Furthermore. Trailmobiles give us 
much greater pay-load space. They’re 
maneuvered in smaller areas. And 
scheduling is simplified! Under this 
system, whenever one particular Trail- 
mobile is not completely loaded, an- 
other always is and ready to go.” 

This testimony from a huge food- 
distributing organization is typical of 
the countless economies accomplished 
with Trailmobiles. 


THE TRAILMOBILE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Operating Costs at New Low due to 
Construction by ELECTRONIC Stress-Measurement 


During war-work on Radar equip- 
ment, ingenious techniques of 
ELECTRONIC stress-determination 
were created, exclusively by Trail- 
mobile. These methods improve 
the design, production and inspection 
of trailers remarkably. Get this com- 
plete story, from a Certified Trailer 


Transportation Consultant found at 
your near-by Trailmobile Branch. 
He'll demonstrate almost unbelievable 
savings that many concerns achieve 
immmediately with Trailmobiles. 
These same savings can be yours! 
call him today!—or write us. And, 
without obligation, he will see you. - 


ITRAILMOBILE 
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at ti TRAILMOBILE. 


-71 “Romefelks” Service Centers courane 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 
STILL STAND 


Europe is at peace. Her roads 
are open and beckoning. So lately _ 
the fortress of Europe, the British 
Isles stand ready to welcome to 
their shores their neighbors and 
friends from across the Atlantic. 
Battle-scarred, yes. But retaining, 
as always, the centuries-old gran- 
deur, charm and romance that 
typify these Islands. 


In the workshops of war we 
have witnessed the spectacular 
achievements of speed, efficiency 
and safety in transport. Faster 
trains, vastly expanded air serv- 
ices, modern cross‘channel ships, 
improved standards of comfort 
generally should, therefore, in the 

_ fullness of time be at your disposal. 


Representation of British and Irish Railways 
in North America is maintained through 
T. D. Slattery, General Traffic Manager 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Austrian firm taken by the Germans, was 
handed over to a workers’ council “on 
behalf of the Soviet Government.” 


Si ifi . 

The Potsdam Declaration assigned to 
Russia for reparations all “German for- 
eign assets” in the Russian-occupied zone 
of Austria and other Balkan countries, 
plus Finland. But, like other Potsdam 


terms, the was never accurately 
defined. Moscow- has acted on the as- 
sumption that it ied to Austrian firms 
‘the Nazis acquired illegally after occupy- 


ing Austria. London and Washington 

have insisted that it doesn’t, that Austria 

is a liberated, not an enemy, country, and 

that its industries to 

trian ownership after Germany's defeat 
Allied seizure. 


this, Potsdam Declaration ‘clause. The 
State De t in Washington last 
week ed to find some sort of com- 
promise between the Anglo-American and 
the Russian viewpoints. But it showed 
evidence of ing an attitude of con- 
siderable firmness. This would be in line 
with the general American policy favor- 
ing a strong and independent Austria. 
Such a policy has already been imple- 
mented by the food ied the Aus- 
trians by the United States Army. 
UNRRA has promised $100,000,000 to 
supplement this Army food. In addition, 
Li ig Kleinwachter, once a secretary 
in the Austrian ation in Washington, 
has returned to capital. A gentle, 
gray man of 62, he was put in a concen- 
tration camp after the Anschluss. Pre- 
sumably he is in line to become the Am- 
bassador to Washington when Austria is 
again recognized as a sovereign state. 


nique. The Béhler steelworks, another 
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city received a foretaste of civil war 


week. Angry mobs through the 
streets of Calcutta attacking government 
buildings and looting ign-owned 
shops. At the height of the outbreak, riot. 
ers. con le areas of the city, 


wrecking shop windows, burning cars, 
burning or looting food trucks. For the 
first time in history, Calcutta police on 
patrol carried rifles with fixed bayonets, 

The mobs besieged police in one sta. 
tion where the officer in charge opened 


fire against a crowd attacking with brick. 


bats. They fired the Kali 


at tram 


depot, burned ten trams, and raided the 


cash room. They damaged the Kali Ghat 
, sm into the nearby rail- 
way station, and blocked the Bengal. 
Assam railway by swarming over the 
tracks. Down Chowringhee and throu 
the Maidan—the city’s main thorou 
fares—they surged, wrecking shops, 
dumping goods into the streets and set. 
ting them afire. A 
troops on leave were evacuated from the 
city after 37 of them had been injured. 
_ British troops, called in by Bengal’s 
trim, precise Australian-born governor, 


Richard G. Casey, restored order only aft- 


er three days’ street fighting. The toll: 4 
killed and 400 injured. The rioting als 
spread to Bombay, Delhi, and Meerut. 

The riots began as a protest against a 
sentence of seven ” imprisonment im- 
posed on Capt. A Rashid, a member 
of the renegade Indian National Amy 
which fought the British in Burma. The 
trials of members of the INA have be 
come one of the hottest political questions 
in India. But behind the INA situation lie 
deeper rifts—the Indians against the Brit- 
ish, the Moslems against the Hindus, and 
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specter of famine against all. And of 
Pa three great dangers facing India the 
test is famine. . 
Too Little Food: At Allahabad, some 
50,000 hunger marchers paraded during 
a general strike protesting ration cuts. But 
demonstrations and rebellion would not 
ripen parched crops, already dying of 
drou, 
oa fall monsoons and winter -rains 
had failed. Wheat fields in the north 
“sl rice paddies in the south turned 
8 ey scorching Indian sun, 
Oieved only b fee ‘patches of 
around scatt . Cattle and 
browsed over whet ¢ should have been 
reservoirs. Only a six-fbot 
of the normal 30-foot lake behind the 
Mettur Dam in Madras Province. There 
the rice deficit would reach 2,000,000 
tons this summer—a 25 per cent shortage 
in the basic ration of the province's 50,- 









per cent deficit in Bengal Province in 
18 had killed 1,500,000 people. ) 

The Madras grain ration was already 
down to 12 ounces daily for adults and H 
ounces for children. Unless imports ar- 
rive, it will be cut to 8 ounces for adults. 
At that level, starving peasants will be 
eating leaves and roots, with cholera 
inevitable result. In other provinces, 50,- 
000,000 more Indians face an equally 
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dict estimated at 4,000,000 tons. A 
delegation from ‘the Indian Government 
arrived in London Feb. 16, on the way to 
the United States. to seek grain. The 
Indian delegate to the UNO asked the 
world’s help and pointedly directed: part 
of his appeal to Russia. 
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the drought-ridden provinces, India’s 
Viceroy, Lord Wavell, consulted the great 
Indian leaders—Mohandas K. Gandhi of 
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mignt cooperate in a program of nation- 

rationing and distri 

mize the famine. But if they did, it would 

: be reluctant and shallow cooperation, for 
‘the issues them had reached a 
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Asbestos in Action 
fi 


PROVIDES THE RIGHT ANSWER 
TO MANY BUILDING PROBLEMS 


- THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE, in urgent need of building materials for new 


construction, remodeling and repairs, have found the right 
answer in K&M “Century” APAC .. . the All-Purpose Asbestos- 


. Cement sheet material of almost einntbien uses. 


APAC IS THE PERFECT sheet building material for walls, ceilings, floor 
underlayment, partitions, all flat surfaces... perfect because it 
is so easy to use, so adaptable. It is fire resistant .~. . proof 
against rot, rodents, termites, weather... and APAC actually 
grows tougher with age. 

IT’S ECONOMICAL... in all three ways that economies are figured— 

~ Jow material and application costs, minimum maintenance. 


QUICKLY APPLIED. APAC comes in 4’ x 8’ sheets and in thicknesses of 
36", 4" and 3%”. To trim to size and shape, simply score one 
side and break off... fasten with nails or screws. 


IN HOMES, FARMS AND INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS, there are numerous 
- places where APAC and other K&M Asbestos Products can be 

used to advantage.. Among these ether products are K&M 
Asbestos Paper, Millboard, “Century” Asbestos-Cement — 

Shingles and Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos 
Insulation and acoustical material. Write 

for full particulars, and see your local 
‘K&M_ dealer. 


NATURE MADE ASBESTOS... Keasbey & Mattison has 
been making it serve mankind since 1873. 


KEASBEY .&. MATIISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - NSYLWANSA 
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HOUSEHOLD MAGIC 


Household magic such as washing ma- 
chines, dishwashers, automatic clothes 
washers, garbage disposal units for kitch- 
en sinks, home deep freeze units, dust 
filters, portable air conditioners, new vac- 
uum cleaners that will sweep rugs and 
“shampoo” them and upholstered furni- 
ture, pocket radios, new kitchen mixers 
and toasters, ranges and other domestic 
marvels of applied science, are possible 
in mass production only because of easily- 
machined, modern cold finished steels, 
rolled in bars and special shapes. 











J&L Cold Finished Steel Bars 


The Machine Age brought humanity un- 
told comforts, conveniences, advances. in 
metallurgy in the aviation, automotive 
and transportation industries. Many in- 
tricate, wonderful machines that turned 
out record production of war materials, 
now are turning out parts for adding 
machines, sewing machines, automobiles, 
private airplanes, typewriters, telephones, 


radios, and thousands of machines for . 


greater convenience and better living. 


A GREAT MANY PARTS of your automobile 
stem from cold finished steel bars and 
shapes. Cold finishing of steel was dis- 
covered and developed at J&L. 


Quiet refrigerators, washers and other 
appliances for the home, office and shop 
will be possible because to insure silent 
operation their parts will be made to pre- 
cise measurements that were previously 
reserved for production of parts for fine 
instruments. New, better-working steels 
such as Jalcase and Jalloy and improved, 
accurate machine tools made of these 
new steels, make finest precision work 
possible on mass production basis. 
MARK TWAIN WAS FIRST to type manu- 
script in the 80's, for submission to publish- 
ers. Other authors quickly abandoned pen 
for typewriter, made possible by special 
steels. 
Business machines, a new American indus- 
try, born in the astonishing decade from 
1880 to 1890, when invention of the type- 
writer and a series of other machines 
began to speed business transactions, 
completely revolutionized American office 
procedure. Much of the credit for this 
development by American ingenuity is 
due to cold finished steel. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION J&L 
‘*  PUTTSBURGH, PA. 





LIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


cently that instead of submitting placidly 
to misery and starvation they should “re- 
bel against the political and social condi- 
tions that brought it about.” At the same 
time, Jinnah claimed that 90,000,000 
Moslems would fight, if necessary, for 
Pakistan. The British must make the 
“right move,” Jinnah told George E. 
Jones, a New York Times correspondent. 
“If they don’t, God help us.” 


Playthings 

An Indian Nationalist magazine is 
called Blitz. Last week it lived up to its 
name. It published a letter supposedly 
signed by 100 Indian Wacs who charged: 

“There have been cases of young girls 
sent out to meét and fraternize with, 
drink and dance with non-Indian en- 
listed men. There have been cases of In- 
dian girls being transported to distant 
places simply Tor the pleasure of an 


Officers’ party. 
“There have been cases without num- 
ber of rape . . . venereal disease, suicide 


. . . Those responsible [should be court- 
martialed] for willfully leading astray a 
generation of young women—in the name 
of the war effort, of loyalty, and of eman- 
cipation of our sex.” 


Sal 


Japan: A Few Yen Apiece 

As in most nations involved in the 
war, inflation hit Japan hard. For months 
the Japanese Government floundered 
helplessly as flourishing black markets 
defeated fair distribution of limited food 
supplies. Last week in his own fashion, 
General of the Army MacArthur ended 
the inflation. He called in all Japanese 
currency above denominations of 20 yen 
and ordered it destroyed. All bank de- 
posits were frozen. 

When the new currency is issued 
March 7, the heads of Japanese families 
may withdraw only 300 yen ($20) a 
month, plus 100 yen for each dependent. 
War victims who need new household 
utensils and clothes will be allowed 1,000 
yen, but no family may withdraw more 
than 5,000 yen. This drastic action hit 
the black-marketeering farmers hardest. 
In Tokyo and other large cities highly 
paid musicians, actors, entertainers, and 
prostitutes found themselves with large 
wads of useless cash. 
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For Love and 200 Per Cent 


Democracy note in Japan: Recently 
15,000 Tokyo metropolitan policemen 
announced they were planning a walkout 
on behalf of the democratization of the 
force because “the existing setup of the 
administration and poor working condi- 
tions stand in the way of our cherished 
desire and anxiety to be policemen loved 
and trusted by the citizens: Salutes and 
other militaristic practices patterned on 


army regulations and not in keeping with 


- reported that civil war had broken out 


“ment between the Communists and the 


ee Pe 
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Japanese ideals symbolize vestiges of 
feudalism and it is our earnest desire to 
eliminate these so as to perform ow 
duties as cultured men. We therefore 
demand reformation of these conditions 
and a 200 per cent increase in pay.” 
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China: Uneasy Freedom 


In the former International Settlement 
in Shanghai, surrounded by skyscrapers, 
once-fabulous shops, bars, restaur, 
and a thriving red-light district, lies g 
symbol of foreign sport—a race track, 
From there last week Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek proclaimed Chinese in. 
dependence. Wearing a plain olive-drah 
uniform, the generalissimo told 500,000 . 
Chinese: “Unequal treaties are abolished | 
... - Foreign concessions no longer exist, 
We have achieved our status as a free 
and independent state.” 

It was Chiang’s first visit to Shanghai 
in nine years. Now he returned to the 
great Oriental metropolis with Chinese 
sovereignty intact. The new city stood as 
a testimonial to the new China. But even 
as Chiang spoke this new China faced a 
serious problem in its richest territory- 
Manchuria. 

‘On Feb. 17 a Chungking communiqué 


in Manchuria despite the recent agree- 


government Kuomintang party. The Com- 
munists demanded joint participation with 
the government forces in the control of 
Manchuria. Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, American commander in China, 
revealed that new Nationalist armies 
were being moved in American ships to 
Manchuria. General of the Army Marshall, 
President Truman’s special envoy in 
China, had given his approval. The Man- 
churian fighting was complicated by the 
fact that the Russians have not carried 
out their promise to evacuate Manchuria 
by Feb. 1, although two Nationalist di- 
visions have been allowed to occupy 
Mukden. 


Significance-——~— 


The Yalta agreement giving the Rus- 
sians certain rights in Manchuria was ac- 
cepted with apparent good grace by the 
Chinese and formed the basis for the 1945 
Russian-Chinese treaty. However, since 
then Chungking has quite frequently 
complained that the Yalta provisions 
require it to yield too much in Man- 4 
churia. These complaints have increased 
in direct ratio to reported, but uncon- 
firmed, Moscow demands for still greater 
concessions. : 

The Soviet plan. is apparently to gain 
as much control as possible over Man- 
churian industry and, to a lesser extent, 
agriculture. This would greatly ene 
the economic structure of the iso 
Soviet Far Eastern provinces. Further- 
more, it represents a sort of gradual in- | 
filtration that might be carried on without < 
running too much risk of a showdown ne 
with the United States. — 
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Copyright.1946, a % SMITH &°CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1N¥ 


-.-which typewriter? 


HE BOSS and the customer see only 

¢ hee finished letter, note its legibility 

and neatness. But the secretary appraises 

her typewriter by the amount of work 

she must turn out, and the time and 
effort required. - 


On the strength of performance alone, 
thousands of secretaries are eagerly await- 


ing new Smith-Coronas. They're on the Smith-Corona a 


way, as fast as we can make them... as Makers also of 
fast as we can get them into your hands. Smith-Corona Portables 
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FINE TABLE 
AND DESSERT 


Nines 


thal ada 
Spade to 
Your YW CHILL 
“_— 


Cali ornia 


Pave Dry Suerry . 


Auso Dry anb 








From wine-lover to wine-lover, the 
word is making the rounds: Croix 
Royale table and dessert wines pro- 
duced from choicest wine grapes 
rown in the rich valley of the gon 
aie will bring distinction to 
your table. Sample these wines for a 
very pleasant treat! Croix Royale 
Table and Dessert Wines are outstand- 
ing triumphs of the vintner’s art. 


Send for free recipe bx klet. Address Dept. N 
Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 


CROIX 
ROYALE 


AA's 
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Come on Home 
Barely more than a week after Cana- 


dian Army and Royal Canadian Air Force - 


personnel staged sitdown strikes in Ger- 
many and England, Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King disposed of their chief com- 
plaint: Canada’s occupation force of 
about 25,000, King said, would be with- 
drawn from Germany beginning early in 
April. All will be home by September 
or October. 


Go 


Bomb Over Eldorado 


An inquiry launched secretly last May 
7 into financial operations of the Eldorado 


Mining & Refining Co. of Canada, one of ° 


the chief Allied sources of the uranium 
used to make atomic bombs, grew to big- 
money proportions last week. This was 
the calendar of events: 

@ Last fall the Canadian Government 
disclosed only that it was investigating 
where Eldorado’s uranium and radfum 
went before and after the government ex- 
propriated the mine in 1944. 

@ Last December Carl B. French, for- 
mer secretary-treasurer of Eldorado, was 
arrested on five charges: one of falsifying 
Eldorado’s books in 1948 and four of 
accepting gifts or other considerations 
from individuals or companies with 
which Eldorado made deals in 1942, 
1943, and 1944. : 

@ Last week new charges were laid 
against French and two other men, Boris 
Pregel of New York and Marcel Pochon 
of Port Hope, Ont. They are accused of 
“conspiracy with one another,” with sev- 
eral companies, and with “otlrer persons 
unknown” to “defraud Eldorado of a 
quantity of radium and a sum of money 
estimated to be not less than $500,000. 

Pregel, a native of Russia and a French 
citizen, was sales agent for Eldorado and 
the Belgian Congo pitchblende interests. 
He negotiated their joint international 
cartel on radium which. cut the world 
price from $70,000 to $25,000 a gram. 
Pochon, a former director of Eldorado, is 
a French scientist who worked under the 
Curies in radium development. 

Who Owes Whom? French and 
Pochon appeared in magistrate’s court 
in Toronto on Feb. 18 for the prelimi- 
nary hearing, but Pregel was represented 
only by counsel. Conspiracy to defraud is 
not an extraditable offense. In a written 
statement, Pregel claimed he was ready 
to gve any desired information in New 
York. He said that far from having con- 

ired to defraud Eldorado, he had been 

iefly responsible for its success and for 
its aid to the Allied war effort. He claimed 
that his efforts had reopened the closed 
mine in 1942 and that the company 
owed him “an et substantially ex- 
.” Declaring the 


” 





Pregel: Credit or blame? 


charges against him were “political and 
malicious,” he added: “Those competent 
to judge have said that my labors had 
much to do with the early development 
of atomic energy.” 

Some insiders believe the investigation 
will disclose that private deals for the sale 
of radium were made with Eldorado at 
very low prices, chiefly because the ra- 
dium market was overstocked. Increased 
production of uranium (upped 2,000 per 
cent) left huge stockpiles of radium, a 
by-product of the refining process, for 
which there is no ready =H 
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The Bravest Padre 


When the last small boats pulled away 
from Dieppe on Aug. 19, 1942, leaving 
on the beaches more than half of the 
5,000 Canadians who had landed that 
morning, one man leaped from his craft 
and walked calmly ashore. For weeks, he 
was known only as “Padre X,” but his 
exploits became a legend. Throughout 
that bloody day, he had ranged the beach 
helping the wounded and often exposing 
himself to almost unceasing enemy fire. 
Then he chose to stay with his men and 
share their imprisonment. 

Last week, long after he had been 
identified as Maj. John Weir Foote, Pres- 
byterian chaplain of the Royal Hamilton 
Light Infantry who had insisted on join- 
ing the Dieppe raiders as a medical order- 
ly, Padre X was: awarded the Victoria 
Cross. He is the first chaplain and the 
fourteenth Canadian to win the empires 
highest award for valor in this war. 











‘the farmer's progress in profitable production of better balanced foods for 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for 

Silica Gah Epearn tipit, Defluprinated Pacaphate, Sodium Sinco-Fluoride, Suiphubls Acid, AMING PRODUCTS for the ited and permaceut: 
? , Sodium: Fiuoride, Sulphuric Acid. ; r 

cal Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Giytamic Acid, Glutamic Acig, Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betsine Hydrochloride. . 
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woe A Mark in the Progress 
of American Agriculture 
























An empty fertilizer bag is often placed on a fence post by a farmer to mark 
the point at which he stopped fertilizing his field at the end of the day. 

Yet in a different way, the International Fertilizer bag is a mark of 
progress for many thousands of farmers, a mark of progress on the path 
toward more efficient and profitable farming For in using International 
Fertilizer the farmer reduces the cost of production. And he adds to the soil 
essential minerals which contribute to sturdy growth and larger yields of 
quality crops Two of the basic mineral ingredients in fertilizer are phos- 
phate and potash which are mined by International for its use in manufac- 
turing plant foods for a wide variety of crops | 

These essential minerals produce healthy crops which provide the 
proper nourishment for a well-balanced human diet The International 
Fertilizer bag, in the future even more than in the.past, will be a mark of 


the American public. International Minerals. & Chemical Corporation, General 
Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


MINERALS and CHEMICALS 
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Argentina: The Blue Book 


For twenty minutes last week Col. Juan 

D. Perén denounced United States As- 

_ sistant Secretary of State Spruille Braden 
before a mass meeting of more than 100,- 
000 wildly enthusiastic Peronistas. “Brad- 
en is.the candidate of the Democratic 
Union (coalition of anti-Perén parties) ,” 
he concluded. “On Feb. 24 (election 
day) you will have your chance to vote 
for either Braden or Perén.” 

But he had nothing to say about a 
State Department blue book, which 
charged, with documentation, that Ar- 
gentina had given “positive aid” to the 
Axis during the war and was even now 
furnishing the Nazis with a base in this 
hemisphere. This indicated that Argen- 


tina’s defensive strategy would be to deny — 


















“Cost 1 only wish — 
everybody could be like, 
me~ in fact T demandit. 














Batchelor—N. Y. Daily News | 

A New York cartoonist wonders what 

business Argentine totalitarianism is 
of the United States 


the blue-book charges in general terms, 
then try to twist the whole affair into a 
personal duel between Braden and Peron. 
Among the blue-book charges: 
@ Members of the Argentine military 
pees collaborated with Axis agents 
or important espionage and other pur- 
poses damaging to the war effort of the 
United Nations. 
@ Nazi leaders, groups, and organiza- 
tions have combined with Argentine to- 
talitarian groups to create a Nazi-Fascist 
state. 
@ Members of the military group who 
have controlled the government since 
June 1948 conspired with the enemy to 
undermine governments in neighboring 
countries in order to destroy their col- 
laboration with the Allies and to align 
them in a pro-Axis blo@: 
@ Successive 


Argentine governments 


have protected the enemy in economic 
matters in an effort to preserve the Axis 
nations’ industrial and commercial power 
in Argentina. 

@ Successive Argentine governments con- 
spired with the enemy to obtain arms 
from Germany. 


Perén’s name appears frequently in 


the blue book. He is mentioned as having 
participated, along with other Argentines, 
in talks with members of the German 
Embassy staff in August 1943. He is 
charged with “personal responsibility” 
for the special arrangements necessary 


to deliver an Argentine request for Ger-- 


man arms to the German agent Osmar 
Hellmuth “after its and his separate travel 
to Madrid.” And in the chapter on Ar- 
gentine activities in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay, Perén is de- 
scribed as “a principal leader of the 
Argentine conspirators.” 

Perén vs. Braden: The general de- 
nial was forthcoming soon. Foreign Min- 
ister Juan I. Cooke rejected the charges, 
declared that the seized German docu- 
ments on which they were based were 
false, and announced that they would be 
answered in a series of communiqués. 
He called the blue book an “interference 
in Argentina’s political affairs and an at- 
tempt to exert influence on the forthcom- 
ing Presidential elections.” 

The next play on the personal-feud 
theme was made by Perén in an inter- 
view in his mouthpiece, La Epoca. The 
whole blue book, he insisted, was part of 
Braden’s personal offensive against him. 
He said that he had documents which 
showed that Braden was the “chief of a 
vast espionage net embracing not only 
Argentina but all of South America.” He 
could “write many blue books,” Perén 
added, “much longer and more interest- 
ing than this, relating to Braden’s adven- 
tures. I could say that Braden financially 
backed political campaigns within our 
country, with money he. got by black- 
mailing Argentine businessmen. The 
black list served for that purpose.” Later, 
it was reported that Perén was putting 
the finishing touches on a “blue and 
white” book (the colors of the Argentine 
flag) oaaggee. | Braden. 

Braden replied indirectly. Addressing 
a luncheon of the Celestials (an organiza- 
tion of advertising, publicity, and news- 
paper men) at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York on Feb. 13, he asserted that 
no government which uses force to pre- 
vent expression of the rights of the in- 
dividual “can be considered in our years 
to be a legitimate, and thus a respectable, 


government.” 


Significance-—— 


‘On one point the Argentine govern-. 


ment was undoubtedly correct: The blue 


_ book was issued when it was for the de- 


liberate purpose of influencing the Feb. 


- contained, except for details, had been 
known for a long time in Washington — 





24 election. Most of the information it 


and the other American capitals. Its pe 
lease at this particular moment could 
hardly be fortuitous. 

- There is no reason to suppose that this 
largely propagandistic document will be 
followed up in any but verbal ways. 4 
State Department spokesman said last 
week that the United States would not 
initiate a break with Argentina except in 
joint action with the other American 
republics. This would take considerable 
time for. consultation. The implication 


was that if any immediate action is taken 


it will have to come from Argentina. 

- The basic question is: Will these reve. 
lations which, in their general content, 
are no surprise to anyone, turn an effec. 
tive majority of the Argentine 
against Perén? Or will they strengthen 
him by rallying sensitive Argentines be- 
hind their government, right or wrong, in 
its dispute with the Rival of the North? 

















Peralta—La Hora 
A Buenos Aires cartoonist attacks the 
police-protected anti-Jewish cam- 
paign of the Peronistas 


Sinking Gardens? 


The so-called “floatin ardens” of 
Xochimilco, a short bus ride from Mexico 
City, are a leading attraction for tour- 
ists and a favorite outing place for resi- 


dents of the capital. Countless flower- 


covered islets and winding canals form 
a natural tunnel of love where visitors 
are poled about in flat-bottomed gondolas 
to the music of guitars and marimbas. 
Now Mexicans are worried by a warn- 
ing that Xochimilco’s attractions may dis- 
appear within a year. The prophet, 4 
geologist named Mario Gonzalez Ulloa, 
says that soil erosion is tearing down the 
stream banks and filling the canals with 
mud.«To save Xochimilco, the govert- 
ment must 
which develop large root systems 
line the banks with tough grass. 


lant the islands with trees | 
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How American Seating Comp any cuts its 


labor accounting costs almost in half! 


Several years ago in the face of 
growing complications in labor ac- 
counting, the American Seating 
Company of Grand Rapids installed 
National Industrial Accounting 
Machines. 


Immediately, the cost of payroll 
production per employee was re- 
; duced 41%. The direct over-all sav- 
ing was approximately $25,000 per 
year. Earlier and more accurate 
reports were obtained. The total 
cost of the new system was less than 
the annual savi sae 
Here's what the National system does 
for American Seating: Payroll check for 
each employee showing in printed fig- 
ures gross pay, amount of each deduc- 


tion, and net amount of check. A com- - 


employee’s earnings record 
Same printed data. Distribution of costs 
by department and by job. Elimina- 


plete payroll summary and- detailed 
showing 


tion of direct labor distribution work 
formerly done by cost department and 
factory clerks. 


The American Seating Com- 
pany’s business is building a large 
part of the nation’s school desks 
and seating for theatres, audito- 
riums, and transportation. Its in- 
stallations range from Radio City 
Music Hall to the smallest school 
room, 


However, the size or nature of the 
business does not matter. There is 


a National Accounting Machine for. 


every plan of industrial and payroll 


accounting as well as for all types of 
business accounting. Let a National. 


representative examine your needs 
and make recommendations with- 
out obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the American Seating Co. 
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International 
Maria’s father welcomes her back 


In the Family: Like her famous mother, 
Marlene Dietrich, Marta Manton, 21, 
also an actress, has been entertaining 
troops abroad. Returning from a USO 
tour of Italy and Germany, she was 
greeted in New York by her father, 
Rudolph Sieber. 


Born: A girl, Maria Christina, to MARIA 
Montez, Latin American movie actress, 
and JEAN PierRE AuMoNT, French ac- 
tor; in Hollywood, Feb. 14. It was their 
first child. 


Marry in Haste . . . Mrs. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, in Europe as a UNO dele- 
gate, told correspondents in Frankfurt 
GI’s should not be allowed to marry over- 
seas. Blaming “the strain of loneliness” for 
hasty, ill-advised marriages, she suggested 
a cooling-off period at home first. “It’s 
really a tragedy for some of these girls,” 
she said. “They thought it was the real 
thing.” As for unwed mothers in Germany: 
They “should have thought about it.” 


Homework: CorpEL. Hui, 74, former 
Secretary of State, is writing his memoirs 
at his home in Carthage, Tenn. The book, 
devoted mainly to his years in the Roose- 
velt Cabinet (1933-1944), will be pub- 
lished next year. 


The Third: Winston Cxurcnity has 
been sitting for Douglas Chandor, the 
portrait artist, in Miami Beach. President 
Truman wrote the former Prime Minister 
that President Roosevelt had planned to 
have portraits of the “Big Three” hun 
side by side in the Capitol. Chandor di 
a portrait of Mr. Roosevelt before he 
died, and also one of Joseph Stalin. 


Free: Mrs. Rose Caran, 23, of Boston, 
who kept police busy for sixteen days 
looking for her “kidnapped” baby, was 
freed of a manslaughter charge in the 
infant’s death. After police found her 
6-month-old son’s body hidden under a 
china closet, Mrs. Carlan confessed the 
baby had died four days before she re- 
ported him missing. The kidnap hoax was 
to bring home her sailor husband, James 
_Carlan, 24, then stationed in San Diego. 


Decision: CiarE Boorue Luce, 48, 
Connecticut congresswoman, joined the 
Catholic Church and gave her conversion 
as the reason for her retirement from 


‘ politics. A former Episcopalian, Mrs. 


Luce divorced George Tuttle Brokaw in 
1929. Her present husband, Henry Luce, 
is the publisher of Time, Life and For- 
tune magazines and the son of a Presby- 
terian missionary. His first wife, Lila Hotz 
of Chicago, divorced him in 1935. 


Lost: Nine USO entertainers were miss- 
ing in the Pacific after their plane took 
oft from Panay bound for Cebu in the 
Philippines Feb. 5. Norma Browne of 
Ottawa, Ill, a tap dancer, was best 
known of the troupe. 


Sentenced: JaMEs M. Currey, Massa- 
chusetts Congressman and mayor of Bos- 
ton, was fined $1,000 and given 6 months 
to 1% years in prison on Feb. 18 for mail 
fraud (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 28). He will re- 
main free on $2,500 bond pending appeal. 


Welcome: Prince Cart Jouan, 29, 
grandson of King Gustav V of Sweden, 
was reunited with his fiancée, Mrs. Krer- 
sTIN WiykmMarK, 35, Swedish journalist 
and divorcée, who arrived in New York 
by ship from her homeland. After their 
marriage, the Prince becomes plain Carl J. 
Bernadotte, renouncing his title, allowance 
($4,000 a year), and right to the throne. 
Reason: Swedish law forbids a prospec- 
tive king to marry a Swedish subject. 





Associated Press 





Associated Press 
Ann Miller changes her name, slightly 


Married: ANN MILLER, dancer, and 
REEsE L. MiLner, heir to an iron-works 
fortune; in Montecito, Calif., Feb. 16, 
When the dancer announced she would 
give up her career to marry, her studio 
threatened to sue. Recently she broke her 
engagement, rather than give up the mov. 
ies. Now she has a career and Milner too. 


Divorced: Sonja HENIE, 382, ice-skating 
star, and Dan Toppinc, 33, millionaire 
sportsman; in Chicago, Feb. 13. Married 
in July 1940, Miss Henie charged deser- 
tion. It was her first marriage, his third. 


Honors: StrrL1Inc HayDEN, movie actor, 
was awarded the Order of Merit to the 
People on the personal recommendation 
of Marshall Tito. Hayden worked for the 
Office of Strategic Services as skipper of a 
small boat carrying arms to the Partisans. 
He recently filed suit for divorce against 
Madeleine Carroll, former movie actress, 
whom he married in 1942. 

T/4 Mickey. Roonty, movie _actor, 
who is on his way home from Germany 
e(see page 64), was awarded the Bronze 
Star for “exceptional courage in the per- 
formance of his duties as an entertainer.” 


Hold Them Presses: RocHEsTER, gravel- 
voiced Negro comedian, was towed into 
Los Angeles Harbor after drifting all 
night in his cabin cruiser. His conscien- 
tious press agent had already sent the 
obituary notice to the newspapers. 


Died: Dr. WiLi1aM ALLAN NEILSON, 76, 
president of Smith College from 1917 to 
1939; in Northampton, Mass., Feb.-18. 
Liberal and outspoken, Dr. Neilson was 
an early advocate of equal rights for 
women in education. 

CorNELIus JOHNSON, 29, Negro high- 
jump champion of the 1936 Olympic 
Games; in San Francisco, Feb. 15. 4 
policeman found Johnson, a merchant 
seaman, on board his ship in a frenzied 
condition. Subdued, he died en route to 
the hospital. Tests were begun to deter- 
mine the cause of death. 

ApOLPH LORENz, 91, famous Viennese 
“bloodless surgeon” whose success in C0!- 


erecting deformities by manipulation 


This is “Hello, darling” {n Swedish  Yaroused medical controversies, Feb. 12. 
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Key: From New York to A. London 8. Thailand C. Mexico City D. Paris E. Juneau 8. Moscow 
G. Cairo H. Johannesburg |. Gilbert islands J. Sydney 


All-expense, Round-the-World Tours by Air 
By Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow 


Here’s world travel at its peak. Men and machines and planning 
ahead so you may board a flying hotel as you do a train... pick 
another in the fleet at some far-off place after a leisurely stop-over 





1 into in a luxury hotel. It will be hours, not days or weeks to most of 
gall the fabled spots, because giant air liners, steady and serene, will 
scien- carry you on these “packaged luxury” trips that girdle the globe. 
tthe » ® ° 

mene luxury is another name for Seagram’s V.O. 
oh Canadian because this unique whisky blends into every 
b.-13. time or place where good companions meet. It is a different 
n was whisky—very light, very clean-tasting. It was planned for 
ts for tomorrow six years and more ago. Taste it tonight; you'll want 

to tell your friends tomorrow. 





or Six Years Old—868 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


‘sg V.0. CANADIAN 


y, 12. CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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your metal. Turn to USCO for the choice of Aluminum Alloy Ingots for better 


castings—for over 40 years pioneers in this field. USCO’s experienced engineers 
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EAST CHICAGO, 


KE. appearance, strength, light weight and economy, Aluminum is 


are at your service to help you achieve the utmost in your requirements. 
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These Army cartoons are being used in group psychotherapy to help reorient American soldiers to civilian life . 


The Poster Cure 


Separation Hash Parties, Illustrated, : 


Help Unadjusted GI’s Turn Civilian 


The huddle of GI’s seethed with re- 
sentment at the psychiatrist. They didn’t 
want to be reminded of their Army ex- 
periences. Most often the response to 
the tactful suggestion that they spill their 
troubles was: “To hell with it; I want to 
forget it all.” The men even rebelled at 
a series of posters, simple, direct, and 
couched in soldiers’ language. The pic- 
| tures were disturbing, they said, and 
made them more nervous and upset. 

Patiently, the psychiatrist rang all the 
changes: cheerfulness, humor, GI slang, 
a reminder of the stumbling blocks in ci- 
vilian life for men with emotional dis- 
orders. Finally, the soldiers caught the 
idea. Response changed from resistance 
and desire to forget to interest, willing- 
ness to understand, and honest admission 
of the need for practical help. 

This instance of group psychotherapy, 
typical of the work being done by the 
Amy to help neuropsychiatric cases to 
adjust to civilian life, was reported last 
week in the first issue of the néw maga- 


zine, Occupational Medicine, by Maj. 


Joseph J. Michaels, neuropsychiatrist, and 
Second Lt. Emmette O. Milton of the 
Adjutant General’s Department. 

The technique is similar to that used 
. Successfully during the war in aiding new 
inductees to adjust to training and in 
Segre psychiatric casualties for fur- 

uty. 


Turn About: But the psychiatric 
Problems differ sharply in peace and war; 
often, in fact, they are completely re- 
versed. Instead of relying on the Army 
for food, clothing, shelter, and recrea- 
tion, the ex-soldier must provide for him- 
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, self. Most important, he must change his 


philosophy of living—the Army attitude of 
“live for today for tomorrow we die”— 
and begin to map out his own future, to 
study, work, plan, and save. 


As soon as the GI’s separation status is 


determined, about three weeks 
before discharge, he joins a group of ten 
to fifteen men assembled with a psychia- 


trist. There is a minimum of lecturing, 
and a spirit of informality is cultivated. 
Sex problems as portrayed in the post- 
ers seem to have little if any significance 
to the men, the Michaels report indicates. 
But those depicting submission to a su- 
perior officer rouse hostile feelings. 
Caught between the authoritative Army 
, who represents a stern parent, and 
sympa too-solicitous older civilians 
and relatives, the ted GI flounders, 
a sullen, bewild child. © 
To counteract this, another set of pic- 
tures builds up-the positive aspects of mil- 
itary life. Those who entered the Army as 


“boys” will leave the service as “men.” 
Guts have been developed, physical stam- 
ina stepped up. 

The series symbolizing DD—“Dis- 
charge Day”—was the most popular. 
Clinching the men’s longing to get away 
from the Army permanently, the sepa- 
ration-center: psychiatrists hamme: home 
the essentials: 
Army with its 2,000 kinds of jobs and 
civilian life with some 20,000; between 
hatred of the enemy and pleasant rela- 


tions with other people; between foxhole’ 


fear based on concrete danger and civil- 
ian anxiety which is often nothing more 
than fear of the unknown. 


ew 


The AMA Plan 


In a sedate follow-through on their 
recent national health-plan decision 
(Newsweek, Dec. 17, 1945), leaders of 
the American Medical Association last 
week offered a voluntary prepaid plan 
as a counter to the compulsory medical- 
insurance law proposed last November 
by President Truman. The AMA pro- 
gram calls for integrating under a vol- 
untary federation, Associated Medical 
Care Plans, Inc., those private organiza- 
tions‘ which can obtain the approval of 
their local or state medical societies and 
meet federation standards of care and 


. financing. 


o > 


The Mice Test 


For the detection of early pregnancy, 
the Aschheim-Zondek test® on mice is 
considered the most reliable. It can be 
almost foolproof, three scientists reported 





*Subcutaneous injection 
female mice. If test is positive, the mouse’s ovaries 
—reacting to the presence of a distinctive hormone— 
become swollen, congested, and orrhagic. 
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POSTWAR BUILDING 





FOR THIS, A LOUD NO 


What Price Phony Solutions 


This country is getting whipped up into 
hysteria over the housing shortage. But that 
is no way to whip the housing shortage itself. 
Let’s stop knocking ourselves out with im- 
possible “solutions,” and think straight on 
this problem. Phony solutions will help no- 
body, and will only irritate returning vet- 
erans the more. 


The housing shortage is critical all right. But 
it is not yet a national calamity; not an 
absolute lack, as it is in bombed-out Europe. 
What’s more, the actual shortage is in mate- 
rial, equipment and labor. This is an inexo- 
rable result of our single-minded concentra- 
tion on winning the war. 

Practical Builder foresaw this shortage and 
warned against it, long before the war with 
Japan ended. Government made the mistake 
of not allowing the building industry to start 
reconversion in time. 


But let’s not pile error on error, or offset 
expedient with expedient. We must avoid at 
all costs any so-called solution which will 
only create more and greater problems in 
its wake. 
If we attempt at all costs to take care of im- 
mediate housing needs, we will throw this 
country’s whole economic machinery out of 
balance for years. Monkeying with America’s 
second largest industry is literally “monkey- 
ing with the buzz-saw,” because all the 
ple’s welfare is threatened. Thus, no one 
will be benefited—least of all the veterans, 


We could build a million houses quickly. 
We could do so by putting the country back 
on a war footing, stopping reconversion dead 
in its tracks, and forcing production of build- 
ing materials at tle expense of everything 
else—just to build a million shacks and bar- 
racks and call them housing. But that’s not 
the veteran’s idea of home. And it is no 
solution to the housing shortage; no solution 
whatever. 


The only realistic solution, for the veterans 
or anybody else, is to stop looking for magic 
tricks. Instead, continue to use all available 
matcrials to the utmost, and s produc- 
tion in our mines, forests and factories. That 
is the real problem, and no “scheme” will 
solve it. Only labor, materials, equipment— 
and time—can possibly do the job. 

What America needs in this crisis is not 


political expediency, but the courage to tell 
the people the truth. 


So: ae an editorial in the current issue of Prace 
sical Builder devoted to builders; and Building Supply 
News, the first building material dealers’ paper. Address 
$9 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Hlinois, 
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last week in the Journal of Clinical En- 
docrinology—if the test animals are at the 
right age. 

In an elaborate seven months’ study 
of routine AZ tests performed at the 
Naval Medical School, Bethesda, Md., 
there were only four errors in 629 posi- 
tive cases and five errors in 174 negative 


cases when mice 25 to 32 days old were . 


used. But a very high percentage (almost 
one-fourth) of young 21-day-old mice 
failed to react to the hormone. — 


| a 


TB Germ Killer 


- In the fight against tuberculosis, sci- 
entists have trained scores of chemical 
bullets on the TB germ. Promin and 
diasone, offshoots of the sulfa family, 
looked promising in the laboratory but 
proved too toxic when tried on human 
beings. Streptomycin, the new mold, is 
another white hope, now the subject of 
intensive clinical research (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 28). 

Last week in the magazine Science, 
Dr. Isadore E. Gerber and Milton Gross 
of the Hudson County Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, Jersey City, described still another 
new chemical, extracted from mold and 
lethal to tuberculosis germs obtained from 
patients in far-advanced stages of the dis- 
ease. The mold substance, which belongs 
to the family Aspergillaceae, bears the 
laboratory tag mycocidin. 

In tube tests, this substance completely 
checked growth of tuberculosis germs. 
Later, germs that had been exposed to 
mycocidin were injected into guinea pigs 
in amounts large enough to cause fatal 


. tuberculosis. Instead, the animals thrived. 


The Jersey City scientists’ report made 
no claim of a TB cure. Still strictly in 
the test-tube and animal-study stage, the 
chemical is being tested against other 
diseases, and experiments are being made 
to isolate it in pure form. 





sopibibel omer see Newewar 
SCIENCE : 
Young Men of the Atom 


Big names spangled the_ galaxy of 
pepsciets, chemists, and engineers who 
elped to launch the atomic bomb. As the 
great laboratories went back to a peace. 
time basis for pure research, this concen. 
tration of top-flight scientists was broken 
up and scattered through the more im. 
portant institutions. . 

Two Nobel prize-winning physicists, 
Prof. Harold C. Urey and Prof. Enrico 
Fermi, went to the University of Chicago, 
Last week, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, one 
ot the key men in the atomic-bomb proj- 
ect, announced the crack personnel ob- 
tained for the University of California 
Radiation Laboratory at- Berkeley. Law. 
rence, now 44, boasts some big names, 
too. But the man who at 38 won the 
Nobel Prize for inventing the cyclotron 
recognizes the value of youthful daring 
and curiosity as well. With his able asso- 
ciate director, Donald Cooksey, 53, Law- 
rence will have under him some of the 
most brilliant young men in the field. 
These include: 
€ Glenn T. Seaborg, 33: A tall, loose. 
jointed, good-natured chemistry profes- 
sor, Seaborg discovered plutonium and 
the elements 95 and 96, which are still 
unnamed. On wartime leave from the 
University of California to the University 
of Chicago, the young chemist directed 
the plutonium separation work there. Sea- 
borg is returning to Berkeley to work 
with Wendell M. Latimer, 52, dean of the 
College of Chemistry, and one of the 
chief organizers of chemical research 
on bombs. 
@ Luis Walter Alvarez, 34: Son of the 
Mayo Clinic’s peppery physiologist, Dr. 
Walter C. Alvarez, the tall, blond nuclear 
physicist left Berkeley in 1940 for war 


work which included the construction. 








Lawrence (left) and his boys—Latimer, Seaborg, Brobeck, and Cooksey 
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operation of the onne pile, the 
ash roject at Chicago; the de- 
velopment of long-range radar and blind- 
landing sets; the design and dropping of 
the bomb; and on-the-scene observation 
of MM over Hiroshima. Before the war, Alvarez 
helped to find lightweight helium by, 
means of the Berkeley cyclotron. He has 
also developed a velocity selector to con- 
en- trol and regulate neutrons and a counting 
device for ticking off neutrons as they 
im- hit the detector. He holds a-pilot’s license 

and flies as a recreation. 

sts, MM @ Edwin Mattison McMillan, 38: Under 
wartime secrecy, this nuclear physicist’s 
g0. work included radar research at the Mas- 


me sachusetts Institute of Technology, anti- 
'0}- submarine activities in the University of 
ob- Californias sound laboratory at San 


nia Diego, and bomb development at Los 
Ww: Alamos. A methodical thinker with a 
es, rodigious memory, McMillan, who is 
the wrence’s brother-in-law, can me as 
wa absorbed in determining the geological 
age of a pebble picked up on a hike as 
~ in producing a higher energy beam of 
“tl atomic projectiles. 
the @ Robert Serber, 36: Right-hand man to 
ld. Lawrence and one of the country’s fore- 
most experts on physical measurement of 
se- radioactivity, Serber will work with the 
es- theoretical physics group at Berkeley. At 
ind Los Alamos until July 1945, he went to 
till the Marianas to watch the bomb drop on 
the Japan. Scheduled to fly on the mission to 
ity Nagasaki, Serber i his parachute 


ted had to leave the plane. In September 
ea 1945, he led the group of scientists who 
ms measured radioactivity in Japan. 

e 


@ William Morris Brobeck, 37: A red- 
the haired, modest mechanical engineer, Bro- 


rch beck is now in charge of the engineering 
phases of the 184-inch cyclotron at 
“4 Berkeley. During the war, he spent a year 


at Oak Ridge, Tenn., as an equipment 
car designer, and the rest of the time on 
Calutron engineering at Berkeley. 

€ Robert L. Thornton, 37: The British- 
bom physicist helped to build the Uni- 


the construction of the cyclotron 
at Washington University, St. Louis, 
where most of the plutonium for the Chi- 
cago atomic-bomb project was made. 
Thornton also cantik: the load in design- 
ing the Berkeley Calutron: and the subse- 
quent construction at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Now head physicist in charge of the 184- 
inch cyclotron at Berkeley, Thornton will 





research equipment. 
@ Kenneth MacKenzie, 33: A. nuclear 
Physicist with special knowledge of the 





worked at Oak Ridge for two years and 
led these activities at Berkeley. 
€ Emilio Segré, 41: An Italian by birth 
a former colleague of Dr. Fermi, 
Segré came to Berkeley in 1938 from the 
University of Palermo, where he directed 
the physics laboratory. With the coopera- 
tion of the Radiation Laboratory, he dis- 
covered element 48 and, with Dale Cor- 


son and Kenneth MacKenzie, ted 
element 85. ate 





also use his skill in designing new atomic- 


of Michigan cyclotron and di- — 


* 


electrical aspect of this work, MacKenzie . | 
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Gillette 
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with the ¢ 4ARPESTedges ever honed! 


IN You look SHARP, because 
‘ you get the best-looking shaves 
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quickest,most refreshing shaves 
of your life ! p : 
You are. AR when you buy 
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shaves per blade and save money! 


Copr. 1946 Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


GILLETTE'S CAVALCADE OF SPORTS presents 
the major boxing event of the week every Friday night over 


_ American Broadcasting Company stations at 10 o'clock EST 
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Ya Deaf, or Something? 


Bob Hope describes him as two-sided. 
“One is the zany, silly moron, and the 
other is the deep-thinking, serious mo- 
ron.” The moron, of course, is Hope’s 
No. 1 side-kick, Jerry Colonna, the gen- 
tleman with the 4%-inch mustache, the 
acrobatic eyes, and the booming voice. 
The comment occurs in-Hope’s foreword 
to Colonna’s book, “Who Threw That 
Coconut!”* 

Ostensibly, “Coconut” is a diary of the 
1944 Pacific trip of USO Unit 130, com- 
posed of Hope, Colonna, the singer 
Frances Langford, dancer Patty Thomas, 
guitarist Tony Romano, and writer Barney 
Dean. Actually, “Coconut” emerges more 
as 94 pages of Colonna-isms, “Dawn was 
a lovely sight! Too bad she had a boy 
friend,” Colonna hams. Or, “In the after- 
noon we visited the Aieu (pronounced 
‘Aieu’) Naval Hospital.” Some of the 
witticisms are Colonna’s, as are the book’s 
few serious moments. But its strong re- 
semblance to a Hope radio script is 
mainly due to the six gag writers who 
polished Colonna’s first draft. 

The Mustache: At 41, Colonna is as 
quiet and retiring away from the micro- 
phone as he is noisy and flippant in the 
Hope menagerie. The mustache, how- 
ever, is no prop but has been nourished 
into its present splendor through 23 
years. When the mustache budded, 
Colonna was himself a budding trombone 
virtuoso. Many of the country’s leading 
dance bands. boasted the Colonna pres- 
ence, before he decided comedy paid 
better and was not so hard on the lips. 

Minerva .Pious, the Mrs. Nussbaum of 
Allen’s Alley, had seen Colonna in action 
at band rehearsals and pointed him out 
to Fred Allen, who used him as a pseudo- 
operatic singer. From that, Colonna 
headed for Hollywood and movie bits. 
Walter Wanger had him play himself in 
“Fifty-Second Street” and later Colonna 
worked up his fancy double-talk routine 
for M-G-M’s “Rosalie.” But he wasn’t 
making steady money and had to fall 
back on trombone jobs in West Coast or- 
chestras to fill the financial gaps. 

In 1938 when Hope was organizing 
his Pepsodent show (NBC, Tuesday, 
10-10:30 p.m., EST), he hired The 
Mustache. Currently Colonna is under 
contract as “long as Hope’s show is on 
the air.” Unlike most comedians’ side- 
kicks, Colonna is no mere stooge but 
a second-string funny man. He is paid a 


_ smart $1,500 a week—and when he’s on 


the air, Hope plays stooge to his gags. 
But Colonna stands all by himself as 
a singer. What Spike Jones is now doing 
instrumentally, Colonna has long done 
vocally. Though all his records are col- 
lected avidly by the public, “Road to 
Mandalay” is the best seller. Colonna’s 
specialty is tearing up straight songs in 
a voice that begins in a mousy whisper 


#94 pages. Garden City. $1. 








Colonna, mugging only slightly 


and reaches a roaring crescendo. He can 
and usually does—hold a note longer 
than most opera singers, an_ attribute 
ordinarily found only in hog callers. 

The joy of his fans, and the extreme 
annoyance of the sensitive; is a long list 
of Colonna phrases that have a habit of 
penetrating every nook’ and_ cranny. 
“Who's Yehoodi?” Colonna and-50,000,- 
000 others used to scream. “Greetings, 
Gate,” was a national salutation for a 
while. One of his torch-song recordings 
poses an often-repeated, but unoriginal, 
question. In it, Colonna gently inquires, 
“Can’t you hear me calling, Caroline?”- 
and then pauses to scream, “Whatsa- 
matter, ya deaf, or something?” Lots of 
people find it hilarious. 
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The Unrequested 


It often appears that money is poured 
into radio with, an abandon equaled only 
by the movies. But money is no sure way 
to buy success. By last week, it was 
evident that one of the season’s biggest 
spenders wasn’t making the grade. Started 
four months ago with much ho 
hullabaloo, Request Performance (NEWS 
WEEK, Oct. 22, 1945), is slated for a dead 
mike after April 21. 

With a current Hooper rating of 7.4, 
Request Performance (CBS, Sunday, 
9-9:30 p.m., EST) isn’t worth what it 
costs the Campbell Soup Co.—neatly 
$17,500 4 week. It has not a 
coming close to its top, tough com 
tion, the 22.0-rated. Walter Winchell 
show. Also, Request Performance is © 
returning a little more than half the rat 
ing of A Date With Judy, a Tuesday- 
night show that costs Tums, its sponsor, 
a mere $3,500 a week. 

On paper, Request Performance looks 
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. It is patterned after Command 
Performance, the strictly GI program 
which presented—on_records—practically 
every big name in show business doing 
whatever the GI’s asked for: Trimmed to 
commercial size, Request Performance 
did much the same thing, in answer to 
civilian requests. But it has no permanent 
or dominant personality, practically a 

uisite for getting and holding a 

io audience. - 

The only reason that the show is stick- 
ing it out until April is due to a little GI— 
Mickey Rooney. Request Performance 


Jong ago made arrangements for Rooney’s 


frst civilian appearance. Last week, 
Rooney was being redeployed from Ger- 
many, and Request Performance was 
waiting to shoot its final bolt at an ob- 
jective already abandoned. 


Sal 


Woof by Television 


As do all big new industries, television 
ises to enrich both Webster’s Dic- 
tionary and H. L. Mencken’s “The Amer- 
ican Language.” Last week—as CBS, Du- 
mont, and NBC cooperated in the first 
Washington-New York network demon- 
stration—the National Broadcasting Co. 
issued “Television Talk,” a small glossary 
of what “is an integral part of [television] 
studio and control-room conversation.” 
Euphonic, ingenious, quick, and pictur- 


esque, some of the words are adapted—or — 


adopted outright—from radio and the 

movies. Others are brand-new. Here are 

a few likely soon to become current in 

American small talk: 

Blizzard head: Any blonde. 

Cans: Telephone recgivers or head phones 
wom by personnel in the studio. 

Frame: A complete single picture. 


Gobo: A dark mat used to shield the cam- 


era from lights. 
Inky: An incandescent lamp. 
].L.C.: “Just in case.” 

Noodle: To play a few bars of background 
music or improvisation. a! 
Pipe: A telephone. 
Video: Sight broadcasting as opposed to 

sound broadcasting. : 
Womp: A sudden flare-up of brightness in 
the picture. - 
Woof: “OK and good-by.” 





: Acme 
Eisenhower and wreath televised from 
. Lincoln Memorial to New York 
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KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS for vital protection 
and practical service — wherever current is needed 


~~ ‘can readily imagine. the consternation in a hospital 
if electric current should fail—the danger to patients in 
operating rooms, the alarming interruption of routine. Kohler 
Electric Plants safeguard against such emergencies resulting _ 
from storms or other causes. rt 

How much do you depend on a steady supply of electricity? 
There are hundreds of ways in which Kohler Electric Plants 
provide vital protection—in stores, schools, theatres or other 
places where sudden darkness might cause public disturb- 
ance; in homes with oil burners or deep freeze units; in busi- 
ness enterprises where electric power is used for processing or 
air-conditioning. -In all such cases Kohler Plants restore cur- 
rent automatically when public utility power ceases. 

Kohler Electric Plants are equally efficient as a continuous | 
source of light and power for summer 
homes, resorts or rural businesses 
remote from public utility service— 
or for night-lighting construction jobs 
and operating portable equipment. 

"In the wide range of sizes from 800 
watts to 10 kilowatts, there are Koh+ 
ler Plants for every conceivable need 
—backed by the 73-year tradition 
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Kohler Electric Plant 
of Kohler quality. Write for full Model 1421. 1500 wats, 
particulars. Kohler Co., Dept. 2N, pay Snead ef 














Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER _ 


ELECTRIC PLANTS ~ PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING ~~ 
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TRUCK EQUIPMENT INCLUDING HOISTS, BODIES, WINCHES, CRANES, 
TARKS. ALSO ROAD MACHINERY AND HOME HEATING UNITS. 
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Lady Drummond-Hay and von Wiegand, 
enroute home from the Far East in 1948 


Lady Drummond-Hay 


Long before she covered the first trans- fumed 
atlantic flight. of the Graf Zeppelin for 
Hearst in 1928 and the big ship’s world 
flight a year later, Grace Marguerite Hay Best 
Lady Drummond-Hay (born-Grace Leth- s 





’ bridge) had established herself as an In ' 
aviation specialist. She owned two private ert H. 
planes before the last war and was one shop 


of the few women to hold the blue spond 
certificate for blind flying and member- Shirer, 
ship in the Royal Aero Club of London. able, | 

Since the late ’20%, Lady Drummond- for th 
Hay had been known ‘to correspondents newsp 
the world over as the constant companion, intern: 
and since 1939, the eyes of Karl von Ameri 
Wiegand, the aging “peril” expert of for rej 
Hearst’s foreign staff. They met shortly Germ: 
after the death of Lady Drummond-Hay’s Haw | 
husband, a retired British diplomat, in Las 
1926. They were together on both flights 
of the Zeppelin—she as the only woman 
aboard. They became a familiar pair in 
Berlin, Paris; Shanghai, and Tokyo hotel 
lounges and dining rooms. 

On her own Lady Drummond-H 
wrote politics and aviation for the N 
American Newspaper Alliance and Hearst 
magazines during the ’30s. When von 
Wiegand’s eyesight started to fail, she 
often read to him, and served him @% 
typist and as legman. In 1939, she be 
came officially his assistant. She was with” 
him in Manila when an exploding 8 
bomb blinded him, was soon rele 
with him by the Japs from the Santo 
Tomas internment camp, and came home 
with him in 1943 on the Gripsholm after 
an operation in Shanghai partially resto 
his sight. Together they went to Madrid 
and Lisbon, returning last January with, 
plans to go back to the Far East. 

On Tuesday last week, two days before 
she and von Weigand were to leave for 
the West Coast and the Orient, the Be 
gracious, adventuresome Lady Drum 
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mond-Hay died at 50 in a New York 
hotel. The cause of her death was 


was the 72-year-old Karl von Wiegand. 
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Dead Dog . ee 

Once a year, William Randolph Hearst 
rediscovers man’s best friend. Promptly, 
the Hearst papers go on their annual 
anti-vivisection spree with full-page hor- 


ror spreads of pictures, cartoons, and text - 


on medical science’s inhumanity to dogs 
in the laboratory. Usually ignored are 
| such facts as (1) that few dogs are used 
and few injured; (2) that for some tests 
only dogs (or human beings) will do, and 
(3) for every dog used many more hu- 
man as well as canine lives are saved. 

A year ago, Hearst almost got his jour- 
nalistic bill of goods—which his friend 
Marion Davies long ago sold him— 
through the New York legislature. A 
measure forbidding experiments on dogs 

the State Senate, but died in the 
Assembly after medical societies rallied 
opposition. This year, foes did not nap so 
long, and Hearst’s hardy annual was 
killed by the State Senate’s code commit- 
tee. Hearst’s New York Journal-American 
fumed: The fight is far from over. 


Best at Last 


In Vienna’s prewar coffee shops, Rob- 
ert H. Best sipped brandy and swapped 
shop talk wi : 
spondents as Dorothy Thompson and Bill 
Shirer, and buiit up a reputation as a lik- 
able, lazy, but potenti able reporter 
for the United Press ‘and, later, several 
newspapers. After Pearl Harbor he shared 
internment at Bad Nauheim with fellow 
Americans and went with them to Lisbon 
for repatriation. There he turned back to 
Germany to become an American Lord 
Haw Haw for Joseph Goebbels. 













Best: A turncoat turns up in Austria 





coronary thrombosis and at her bedside 





such American corre- 


Last week, at Villach, in the British-oc- 
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Selected mass cireulation is no. mere catch- 

_ phrase. Its meaning to advertisers can be simply defined in 
terms of spendable dollars. A recent independent sur- me 
vey* found that readers of the Daily News are distributed 
into the following family income groups:— 


Imcome group Over $7,499.....10.8% 
Income group $5,000-$7,499. .. .13.9% 4 
Income group $3,000-$4,999. .. . 39.6% 2 
Income group $2,000-$2,999. . . . 23.3% : 
Income group helow $2,000.....12.4% 


These latest figures and percentages again confirm what = 


has long been. known and accepted regarding the Daily News : 
audience: its 1,250,000 home readers are the KEY audience 3 
in the Chicago market. For advertisers whose post-war plans . 
include this rich and important trading area the facts are 4 


conclusive that the Chicago Daily News belongs FIRST on 
the list! ‘ 





*Conducted exclusively among regular readers of the Chicago Daily 
News, representing a valid. cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicagos HOME Newshapes 


JOHN S$. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAR FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 





DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Bulldina 
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* that glides smoothly, writes 





Bettmann Archive 


PENMAN for the PEOPLE 


“Old Hickory” in the war of 1812 
won the battle of New Orleans a 
few days after the declaration of 
peace—later became the seventh 
President. Representing frontier 
views, he stood for “the” not 
“these” United States, was a 
champion of the common man, 
wrote “I have confidence in the 
good sense of the people.” 


Andrew Jackson had only 
primitive writing aids, the 
sharp quills of heron and wild 
fowls... but to-day every 
person can have a far finer 
writing instrument, The 
Inkograph... which does 
everything that an ordinary 
fountain pen can do—and 
much more! The secret of 
its performance is in its 14kt 
solid gold ball-like point... 


with the ease of a soft lead 
pencil...The Inkograph 
pleases the eye, has the good 
looks and fine workmanship 
of much higher priced pens 
«»-but costs only $2.00. 


If your dealer is out of stock, please 
keep trying... we are supplying stores 
as fast as production permits. 

Inkograph on the barrel and clip 
marks the genuine... 


Exclusive features... 


Suits any hand or style of writing... 
Writes smoothly on any quality paper 
«..Withstands child’s roughest usage... 
Unequalled for clear carbon copies with 
original in ink. Point won't bend or 
spread .°.. Does lettering and ruling 
without smudge or blot...Gives years 
of unfailing service ... Fully guaranteed. 


INKO-GRAPH *2 


Inkograph Co., Inc.,200 Hudson St., New York City 13 














cupied zone of Austria, Allied authorities 
caught up with Best and turned him over 
to American officers for return to this 
country to stand trial as a traitor. 
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Marshall Field, His (X) 


' A year ago, Marshall Field peeled off 
a sizable advance (reportedly $75,000), 
turned it over to Norman Cousins, editor, 
and Jack Cominsky, executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, and told them to go 
to work on a new weekly slick magazine. 

Since then, the air of secrecy surround- 
ing Field’s Manhattan “Project X” has 
been almost as dark as that of the atom- 
bomb experiments. As many as four 
printers have set type on one manuscript; 
similarly, four-color engraving jobs have 
been farmed out piecemeal among at 
least a half dozen engravers. 

This week, Cousins went down to Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., home of the atom bomb, to 
make a speech. On the way, he stopped 
off at Ridgeland, S.C., where Field is 
vacationing. The purpose of this call: to 
make a progress report and show Field 
the first dummy of the magazine. The 
shape of things to come: 

A magazine the size of Collier’s or Life 
and, in content and dress, a sort of mix- 
ture of the two—more text than Life, 
more pictures than Collier’s. The trial 
menu includes fiction, articles, cartoons, 
and editorials. Among the contributors 
are Beardsley Ruml’ (“Business Man’s 
Last Chance”), Jonathan Daniels with 
an article on Sen. Harry Byrd’s Virginia 
political machine, Dean C. Mildred 
Thompson of Vassar College (“The Right 
to Make Love”) and Walter White and 


H. A. Overstreet on the Negro question. 


Movies and records get generous space. 
One two-page department, “Time Out 
for a Quick One,” broadens The New 
Yorker’s “Talk of the Town” idea to 
national scope. The magazine’s tentative 
name is USA. Its public appearance still 
indefinite, and another dummy now is 
in the works. 
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While Niemans Shudder 


Columbia University and 28 publishers 
came up with their own austere version 
of the Nieman Foundation fellowships” 
last week. They created the American 
Press Institute in which selected news- 
men, ranging from managing editors 
to beat men and photographers, will get 
stiff seminar courses in their fields. 

Columbia contributed the housing, and 
the publishers backed the institute to the 
tune of $142,000 as a reserve fund. An- 


nually 150 newsmen, in groups of 25,. 


will be admitted at $800 to $500 each, 
to be paid by their bosses. After that a 
self-sustaining formula calls for ten big 
newspapers to contribute $3,000 apiece 
for the privilege of sending three scholars 





*Worth a year at Harvard for general study, with 
the fellows receiving their full newspaper pay. 


' scholars’ was enough to make a Nieman 
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each, and 120 other newspapers to pay 


$400 for one each. Floyd Taylor, New 
York Tribune editorial writer and profes. 
sor of journalism at Columbia, will be 
the director. - 

The ‘monastic life planned for the 


man shudder. Courses will last at most a 
month, during which the newsmen wil 
eat, sleep, study, and discuss their work 
in dormitories and class rooms “five days 
a week, 24 hours a day.” And no monkey. 
shines, warned Sevellon Brown, white. 
haired Providence (R.I.) Journal-Bulle. 
tin editor and publisher, who sired the 
idea. If anyone cuts classes or gets plas. 
tered on time his publisher has paid for 
(week ends are off), Brown said, “we'l 
boot him out and keep his money.” 
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Varga: A girl a week was too much 


Too Many Girls 


Esquire magazine’s shapely Varga Girl 
landed in the courts again last week. 
This time, the plaintiff was her creator, 
the black-haired, red-tempered, 50-year- 
old Peruvian-born Alberto Vargas, who 
signs his name Varga. In essence, Vargas'’s 
complaint was the’same as the Post Office 
Department’s before the Supreme Court 
recently ruled otherwise (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 11): You can get too much of the 
Varga girl. 

Vargas asked a Federal court in Chi- 
cago to tear up his $1,000-a-month con- 
tract -for 52 pictures a year—“a physical 
impossibility.” He said he signed the 
agreement under the impression that it 
called’ for $18,000 a year for his cus- 
tomary 26 pictures (twelve for the maga- 
zine, twelve for the calendar, and two 
for playing cards) plus a percentage 0 
the-profits from their resale. Said Vargas: 
“Maybe I trusted Uncle David [Publish- 
er David Smart] too much.” Smart had 
no comment, but counsel for Esquire re 
plied: “His [Vargas’s] accusations are 
without foundation . . . Fulfillment of his 
contract . . . will be insisted upon. 








Whether you’re an experienced air 
traveler or are making your first flight, 
you'll appreciate the real spaciousness 
of Boeing’s great new Stratocruiser. 

Want to rest? Just lie back in your 
deep-cushioned seat, stretch out your 
legs and enjoy yourself. Want to move 
around? Take a stroll along the 68-foot 
upper deck, or go downstairs to the 
lounge! 

Space and comfort are designed into 
this first true super-transport, big 
brother of the world-famous Boeing 


You'll really relax in the Boeing Stratocruiser 


Stairway from lower-deck lounge to spacious main cabin 


B-29. The main cabin is ten and one- 
half fect wide—considerably wider than 
a railway sleeping car—has an aisle 
height of seven fect! The unique 
double-deck fuselage adds roominess 
that sets this airliner apart from all com- 
petitive transports. And along with its 
spacious luxury goes the most outstand- 
ing operating economy of any transport 
plane—a major contribution to the 
lower fares which are bringing the ad- 


- vantages of air travel within the reach 


of all. 


The same skill in research, design, engineering and manufacture that produced the B-29 Superfortress 
end B-17 Flying Fortress now brings you similar advances in commercial 
transport. Airplanes ‘Built by Boeing” are built to lead. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many ‘activities, 


...far More than a Selling Point 


As many home owners know, Clean 
Coal means more heat, less ash and 
fewer clinkers. To the industrial user, 
it means higher b.t.u. content and great- 
er freedom from slate, bone, rock and 
sulphur. Hence, the cleaner the coal, the 
more value it gives—an important selling 
point in a highly competitive market. 

But to the coal producer, efficient 
cleaning of coal is far more than a 
selling point. It conserves resources, 
speeds production, prevents waste, and 
a high grade coal to be obtained 
rom low grade deposits. 

Thanks to the adaptation of Heavy 
Media Separation to this pecpose by 
Cyanamid’s Mineral Dressing Division, 

reater efficiency has now been attained 
in the cleaning of coal. By these proc- 
esses, refuse is separated by simple grav- 
ity in a fluid medium of finely ground 


MOLDING 


magnetite suspended in water. By 
controlling the specific gravity of the 
medium, the coal floats while the refuse 
sinks. This method can be used for all 
types of coal—and from fines to large- 
size lump. Yet it’s a simple operation 
requiring only standard equip- 
ment...and the medium is auto- 
matically reclaimed. The specific 
gtavity of the medium can be 
changed quickly and easily with- 
out se or loss of coal or 
medium. 

Heavy Media Processes have 
been used with outstanding suc- 
cess in the beneficiation of ores. 
= pote them to the cleaning 
of coal, Cyanamid is helping to 
utilize seams heretofore consid- 
ered too low grade to work, while 
making greater yields of cleaner 


THE FUTURE 


coal available’ at lower operating costs. 
And it meets the coal industry’s need for 
better and more economical cleaning 
as mechanized mining increases. This 
is another case where Cyanamid service 
benefits both industry and the public. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, Nt 
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D ew Rungs on Inflation Ladder 








Spur Stocks to Fresh Scramble 


! Market Resumes Steady Climb 
Ir terrupted by Strike Deadlock; 
Speedup Seen for Industry 


| Stock-exchange quotations move in 
cycles, big and little. One of the little 
leycles took a turn last week. After a 
market reaction that lasted two weeks in 
la period of strike deadlocks, President 
| Truman’s announcement of the bulge in 
‘the national wage-price line to permit set- 
‘tlement of the steel strike (see page 24) 
= set the bull market back on its upward 
= course. 
| Market experts pointed out that there 
Fhas been a minor reaction in average 
» stock-exchange prices every month since 
| the Japanese surrender in August. Each 
monthly reaction began from new high 
pound, and each low failed to reach the 
point of the preceding month. 
F Last week’s reaction was no exce 
; ‘tion. It reached a low of 197.65 on Feb. 
© 18. The upward climb began in earnest 
" two days later. By the week-end closing 
the Dow-Jones industrial-stock avepefe 
_ was back up to.204.41, a net gains can 
F points for the week. About AQ) Qh 
"had hit new 1946 highs. 6 
_ But on Monday, upe€rtai gain hit 
_the market and ga@ber reaction set in. 
E The industrigA@Sea®> slipped back tp 
201.63. Bysers nGved thatetfadeag op-the 
do f¢ was lighter than Radjef when 
orige ae) \ . going p. 


ot stg€k prices reflects hope 

iywMat last has a clear track 

out production. But perhaps 

(n¥ergafnportant in the thinking of the in- 

' * ~ er is-the conclusion that 
* the bulge is an inflationary step, openin 
the door to similar settlements which wi 

boost both wages and prices. 

It is obvious that strikes have hurt the 
national economy. All-out production, 
which would otherwise have bass possi- 
ble by early summer will be delayed un- 

late summer or early fall and may be 
delayed further by difficulty in renewing 

coal miners’ agreement by April 1. 

_ Moreover, a period of rising prices dogs 

not necessarily reflect a healthy condition 

of business. Econr nists noted this month 

pe every index of production was down 
beca 


on Feb. 11 0.6 k, 
eb. il, up 0.6 per cent in a wee 
and up 5.1 per cent in the last year. 


The strike effects can be definitely per- 
sonalized. The typical steel worker has 
lost about $180 in wages during four 


‘weeks of idleness, and many will not be 


called back to work immediately. As for 
business, about half of all industry has 
been affected directly by the steel short- 
age; the rest, indirectly. In a strike, as 
in a war, everybody loses. 
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Uncle Sam, Rubber Man 


The estimated American rubber needs 
for 1946-1950 average about 825,000 
tons a year. The huge war-built synthetig 
industry—with present capacity of mre 
than 1,000,000 tons—is capable D- 
plying it without importing fy nataral 
rubber. 


-. The present price AO Nude rubba 
.temporarily fixegBy diptomatig 


' ’ 


ment—is Gas a pound, : 
shipping pkfargé t syp®etic cap-fiow 


be pyeffably rome ssfthan 15 
ces KS entually, perhaps fef 12 cents. 
WithWwat p, , the British-Dutch 
combine.can fgver s@ain sell crude rub- 
ber at Ql a pound as it did in 1916. 
Y@weyer hile the rubber industry 
Vette theSynthetic backlog, it is unwill- 
jn¥ jerisk its own capital in acquiring 
pits that may soon be obsolete. Last 
week Paul W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., urged the 





government to continue to own and oper- 
ate synthetics. ae 

The rubber. industry has already ex- 
pressed similar views to the William L. 
Batt inter-agency committe: on rubber, 
which is expected to make such a recom- 
mendation to President Truman this week. 
or next. Efficient low-cost ~production ca- 
pacity is 500,000 to 600,000 tons and 
the ‘Batt report will probably advocate 
keeping about half of that, or enough to 
supply more than a third of our total rub- 
ber needs. 
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Darker the Bread 


To make fine white flour Afie mi 
takes off the outside coaj~@ We wheat . 
berry. With the coat goxB Qwyinns, ca 
and sofne calcium, fhosphohus, and 
tein. CommercjeifAkeries_ commonly’ re 
store vitamjeand Yoh valuesiby “enpith- 

kt week Presid@n' fin re- 
stops ANS clemet{s to Stapdfard white 
fOur by X dec: yafie the millers 
grind theiy teeth. Begpyrfiing March 1, the 
Presidenqogdered our must be milled to 
utiliza ¢ 80 per cent of the grain 
rays apthe existing “extraction rate” 
gér cent. The objective: to save 
23,200,000 bushels by July 1 for export 
b starving Europeans. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson: publicly nibbled a slice of off- 
white bread from experimental 80 per 
cent flour, grinned, and told reporters 
and photographers that it tasted good. 
Onlookers who took a bite thought that it 
tasted about like all bakery bread. Some 
were reminded of Herbert Hoover’s 1918 
“Victory Bread.” One section of public 
opinion was. enthused. The magazine 
American Vegetarian, in behalf ot 
“$3,000,000 vegetarian citizens” who eat 
no flesh and approve bread only in its 
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Associated Press 
Anderson can’t taste any difference 


“darkest and most unrefined form,” con- 
cluded that off-white bread was definitely 
a step in the right direction. 
Exceeding Fast: Housewives, wor- 
ried about using off-white flour in white- 
flour recipes, rushed to the grocer and 
bought heavily. The mills ground at top 
spend against the March 1 deadline. 
and was so heavy some dealers, iron- 
ically, said they would be unable to meet 
export commitments. Millers warned the 
trade that hoarding might spoil as much 
wheat ‘as the order was designed to save. 
The flour men, gloomy and confused 
over forced changes in manufacturing 
and merchandising, made these points 
against the order: 
@ The wheat to be saved would have 
‘one into livestock feed. One section of 
e order reduces the use of wheat in 
feed by 25 per cent immediately and 40 
per cent by June. But if livestock growers 
can’t get wheat by-products, and other 


feed is —. they will begin feedi 
Ww. 


~ 
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whole-grain wheat. Cows, chickens, 
hogs now eat an estimated 25,000,090) 
bushels of wheat a month. i 
@ Government officials cited the Britig 
war program—Britain adopted an 85 pe 
cent.wheat extraction rate. American 

ers claim there is no parallel. The Britis, 

were not milling animal feed, so all whegt 

saved could go for human consumption, 

@ Finally, the millers claim there % | 
enough wheat for both home and abroad 

if the farmers would release the grain 

they are holding for higher prices. 


taal 


Pork Protection : 


In Des Moines, the heart of the com. 
hog country, farmers gathered last week | 
to hear Secretary of Agriculture Clintoo 
P. Anderson porno juggling hog prices 
to save grain for export. Tra between 
proaiens to feed Europe to support 
arm prices, the Agriculture Department 
sought to “make the change where it will 
do the least oe Og flog co tae 

roposal: Decrease the ceiling on 
by 50 cents a hundred pounds; in. 
crease the ceiling on light hogs an equal 
amount. Thus farmers would get a 1-cent- 
a-pound bonus for marketing lighter hog. 
Anderson promised farmers would get 
their say before the plan was made final, | 


PL 


Big Baby Onion 

The sex life of the onion is ordinarily 
quite self-contained, each onion flower 
being capable. of pollinating itself. But 
back in the 1920s Dr, Henry A. Jones o 
the Agriculture Department's Bureau of 
Plant pare Bares and Agricultural 
Engineering discovered one small onion 
that was unique—it was entirely female. 
For the first time an onion could be cross 


USDA from Monkmeye 


Dr. Jones ties flies under Cellophane to fertilize his jumbo onions 
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““Unforeseen events... neéd not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


IT’S IN THE WIND! 


IT COMES from every direction ...crime’s “in the 
wind.’ Daily, the headlines tell the story, bit by bit. 

In the official reports, you’ll find the full story 
nothing short of astonishing. Across the nation... 
crimes, affecting business and financial security, 
have more than doubled” in certain areas. 

Here is the age-old pattern of crime—its swift 
upsurge after every war. And on the facts and 


In times like these, astute businessmen double- 
check their insurance programs as to type and 
amounts of coverages. 

- The specialized knowledge of your Maryland 
agent or broker is more valuable than ever today. 


- His competent counsel will help you guard against 


financial loss due to crime against property. 


For a double-check on your financial security, 


3 


figures, there's every indication thatin the monthy— Start with this fact: Because your Maryland agent 


ahead this high level will continue...in burglary 
and robbery, check alteration and forgery, theft 
and embezzlement by dishonest employees. 


knows his business, it’s good business for you to know 
him. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, 
Md. 


*F.B.I. seatistics, first ten months of 1945, 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers, 
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Advertisement = = 
WALL STREET bred with some assurance that it had not rule is 
already bred itself. : rector 
By experimenting Dr. Jones learned SWEDEN Swedis 
how this lone female’s characteristics = 
New Basic Analyses could be transmitted to succeeding gen- . ity. Hi 
erations to permit continuance of ‘cross- [ | / y _ ij / df with a 
For some time the nationwide invest- pe and i develo bigger, juicies, le t*nsceatrne mi 

‘ Dp; milder onions. Last week, at the Agricul- é 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, tare Departments experimentsl. farm ot that / 


Fenner & Beane has been offering 
readers of this column a series of “Basic 

ANALYSES” consisting of penetrating 
individual ‘studies of common stocks 
currently important in terms of investor 
interest. Response to these offers has 
indicated that these studies are regarded 
as providing practical assistance to in- 
vestors by supplying facts so essential 
today in making sound investment 
decisions. 


Based on M L, P, F & B’s policy of 


Beltsville, Md., Dr. Jones—proud as any 
new papa—exhibited the fruits of his in- 
dustry: a huge onion, known as California 
Red No. 1, averaging 10 inches in cir- 
cumference, 2% pounds in weight, and 
“sweet, mild, of extremely high quality.” 


The new onion is only one product of 


Beltsville. On the 16,500 acres of try 
- yards, dairy barns, greenhouses, labora- 


tories, and farmland, dozens of anony- 
mous Luther Burbanks, day in and day 
out, apply research techniques to better- 
ing the products of American farms. Two 
other recent triumphs of their labors: 

¢ A miniature turkey, the Beltsville Small 
White, which carries almost as much 





Lee Loe 


Sg breast meat as bigger birds in a size con- — ‘ing fa 
constantly advising investors to “Inves- venient for small ovens. The hens average ine. S 
tigate then Invest,” these “Basic ANAL- | only 8 pounds, the toms 13 pounds, com- wood 
YSEs” reflect the results of careful field | pared with the 18- to 24-pound range of the p 
sevesttaath d painstaki ch the Broad-Breasted Bronze. The result of . one-te 
investigation and painstaking research. | intensive cross-breeding of numerous ‘hand. 
Though not intended as purchase or caw. the snl a8 is in ——— . P 
. . production for the t time this year; ow 
sales recommendations, they are, how 300,000 pocket turkeys may be raised. ‘of its 
ever, factual and cover both favorable | © Harder-shelled eggs, harder to breakin [RteaNeRG - mand 
and unfavorable aspects of each ‘secur- shipping, ne — to ponceeiay of sel 
ts : acteria, and hence slower to spoil. Belts- 
ity oH “: frank a“ unbiased manner, | ville chicken scientists, learnin g that shell “trade 
its basic position and other important _ characteristics were a family trait, tested . \ \ aa Swed 
data. Currently available: shells on egg-breaking machines, kept vod  Paerrkoping coal 
. : careful records, and culled out flocks to it a coal i 
—-. Foszicn = *Natiowal Dany produce a breed of hard-shell layers. : powe 
*NorTH AMERICAN as 5 aan Str 
Seen £ Purturs PetroLeuM Berge the | 
sCunverz Conn, PU SERV: OFN. J. Uneasy Swedes Wonder ol 
*  #Rapro Corporation : ‘could 
os & ia aaa bre eistiane Holds DENMARK A Amer 
For an indication of possible European tee per, 
re eee business trends, Americans in the know ieee : thou; 
B. F. Goopricx# 9 _ have been watching Sweden, a wartime NEWSWEEK Map by James Cutter OPA 
*Ler't Tex. & TEL. le PS ER e neutral which has achieved relative sta- ie 
wow Cannine bility amidst the economic chaos sur- confidence. He doesn’t worry about the ca 
Mipore West Corr. Carson rounding it. To provide firsthand answers, cooperatives—they do only- about 15 per cause 
*NationaL Biscuir U. S. RuBBErR Clarence Judd, Newsweex’s business cent of the retail business and are cor- —abc 





- sidered good competition. Nor does he | hope 
worry about the socialist complexion of 
his government or about high taxes- 
things he has learned to live with. But, Sv 


* Revised. 


Easy to Obtain: As with all M L, P, 
F & B studies, copies of these “Basic 


news editor, after a quick trip to Sweden 
on the inaugural New York-Stockholm 
flight of American Overseas Airlines, has 
written the following report: 


: in the methodical way the Swedish peo- expa 

ANALYsEs*” will be. sent promptly _.Neutral Sweden is now a bright spot -Ple do everything, "te does worry about trade 
upon request, without cost or obligation = the oe map. ir’ more jobs om ey. oie os vane - — 

. t : weden, and about keeping up w 

oe ward kind, ‘Renders will Gnd the _ aca oa = Seer eens os rest of the world in foreign trade. the | 
rent list of “Basic ANALYSES” unusu- | about 50 per cent higher than the na- The Bear Next Door: Nearly every: A 
ally interesting and helpful in apprais- | tional debt. Foreign trade is booming, one in Sweden seems. to worry about 1€S, ¢ 
largely on Swedish credit. Stockholm Russia. One reason is that the Swedes Othe 


ing issues they already own, as well as 
those in which they have a prospective 
interest. 


shops have enough goods to satisfy their 
customers—even silk hose at about $4 a 
pair, and shirts for men at $5 to $8. Soap 
is rationed but available; food rationing 
has been liberalized and may end soon. 

Yet the. typical Swedish businessman 
is looking ahead -vith more concern than 


have been unable to get the ambitious, ij duct 
self-sufficient Russians to talk trade. Ar But 
other is that Finland gets such things 2 now 
copper and: brass from Sweden on credit bi 
and sends them on to Russia to help pay h 
war reparations. ae Swe 
Among Swedes one exception to the Hj gooc 


* Just indicate which of the “Basic ANALYSES” you 

to receive and ur request to Depart- 
ment “NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
710 Pine Street, New York §, N. Y. 
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rule is Gustav Goranson of Sundsvall, di- 
rector of affiliated companies for the 
Swedish Cellulose Co. Goranson has the 
solid, confident look of material prosper- 
ity. He has a sympathetic acquaintance 
with important businessmen in many 
countries including the United States. 
The idea he is most eager to impart is 
that Americans do not understand the 
Russian mind. 

“The Russian is.not a European,” Gor- 


 anson says, “in the sense that Americans 


understand Europeans. He is an Asiatic. 
You have to understand what he means 
and doesn’t mean. First you listen to 
everything he wants. You put your hands 
on his shoulders and say: ‘My friend, for 
you, everything.’ 

“If you had begun by saying, ‘No,’ he 
would become suspicious. Then you tell 
him everything you want. He, too, will 
agree. But you must meet. many more 
times, trying each other out. It’s a danger- 


‘ous game, but it’s the only way.” 


e Hungry Fires: The all-pervad- 


‘ing factor in Swedish life is the coal fam- 


ine. Stockholm has one big pile of fire- 
wood. after another. Industrial plants in 
the provinces: burn wood because only 
one-tenth the normal coal ‘supply is at 


shand. Apartment houses have little heat 


and practically no hot water. 
Sweden has only 200,000 tons of coal 
‘of its own a year, against normal de- 


- jmand of 8,000,000 tons. Half the pre- 


war supply: came from Britain, the rest 
from Germany and Poland. When all 


‘trade with Germany stopped last year, 


Sweden was reduced from a'50 per cent 
coal supply to. practically none. British 
coal is slow since wartime draft of man- 
power for the mines no longer prevails. 
Strangely enough, Sweden received 
more coal from the United States during 
the last half of 1945—200,000 tons— 
than from any other country. If America 
could send more, Sweden could send 
America more wood pulp, to supply pa- 
per, rayon, and Cell 
though the Swedes complain that the 
OPA keeps pulp prices too low. 
Wanted to Buy: Because Sweden 
must buy many things abroad and be- 
cause its home market is relatively small 
—about 6,700,000 See can’t 
hope to prosper without selling at least 
15 to 20 per cent of its national output 
in foreign markets. 
Swedish industry has improved and 
expanded during the war. But the export 
trade is heavy in timber and wood prod- 
ucts. Normally Sweden’s best customer 
is Britain, so there is vital concern’ about 
© proposed American loan to Britain. 
_ American automobiles, gasoline, mov- 
ies, and cosmetics are popular in Sweden. 
Other products of American mass pro- 
duction could find a ready market there. 
But will they? American manufacturers 
now are determined to satisfy, first, the 


: i home market. Americans in Stock- 
Ww 


bi 
holm who have been to the 
Swedish point of view think it would be 

business for the United States to 





ophane mills, al- 
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“YOU GO AHEAD, BILL... 
Id rather walk!” 





Naturally walking’s fun! Exclusive Synchro-Flex 
construction (it’s PATENTED) makes Synchro-Flex-British 
Walkers as flexible as your foot muscles—right from 

the start! It gives you man-sized support, with none of 
: that old time rigid feeling! It’s floating action—in 
the smartest of shoes! Just the walking 

| joy you've always longed for! 
So get it now! 















Look! A genuine 
Scotch Brogue at last. 
Custone built of Brown 
Scotch grain with 
JSull double sole, flex- 
ible as willow. 

Regular 
from $11.95 


Custom 
from $16.00 


e 





MADE IN THE U. S. A. BY THE J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. CHICAGO 
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insure high-level mass production for 
years ahead by some of eh 











. Feeding the foreign market now might Chicago 
Giant PCA . pay dividends during the 1950s not = Army fi 
 - a “A ° ° . in Sweden, but in all other countries A peep 
a o. “SS Capitaliners get ~~ = xe Themes shows al 
7% > SS As for the Swedes, they are plannin facin; 
serve more oe 79 Femmes & exactly “sage way, holds mi 
e e i i t t tr 
key cities ek ee 
week! ' ed 
each we Clearing the Air —, 
After four weeks of negotiations in the ¥ off the | 
country-club atmosphere of the Belmont # it on ag: 
P..* Manor Hotel across the harbor from Ham. [the hour 
DETROIT ilton, Bermuda, the United States and Tor C 
Britain last week agreed to broad princi. [J Angeles 
-ples governing commercial air traffic be. 1 ,200-pc 


tween the two countries. Britain, which 
will need a lot of- time to get enough 
equipment to compete with American 
airlines, made two major concessions; 
@ No restrictions on the number of 
flights. Each country will determine for 
itself the number that ‘are economic. In 
November, Britain had restricted Pan 
American World Airways to two flights 
a week when the carrier tried to institute 
a .$275 transatlantic rate (NEWSWEEK, 


CHATTANOOGA Dec. 10). 
ee @ Recognition of the “fifth freedom of the 
air’—the right for airlines of either coun- 
try to pick up in the other country 
sengers destined for a third. Britain 
opposed this. 
Freedom With Hedges: This fifth. . 
freedom recognition is, however, hedged 


With these 4-engine, 4-mile- 
a-minute skygiants added 
to its fleet... PCA will 
soon triple its number of 
seats each day . .-. to help 
satisfy the great and grow- 
ing demand for air travel! 


RNOXVALE 



















WINTER DRAFTS with aywres paggeery ee — 

must not deliberately seek local tr: 
AND COLD! = on chested ee they bee ‘the 
: right to up empty seats with, inter 
; SAVE FUEL! q . ah ‘" The mediate passengers. tae 
KEEP OUT SUMMER ° ; On the all-important matter of 
DUST AND DIRT! Finest iv the United: States agrees that the Civil 


Aeronautics Board will seek rate-fixing 
powers from Congress. In the meantime 
the CAB will recognize, for a twelve 
month period, the rate-fixing machinery 
of the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. This group, representing more 
than 50 airlines, meets in New York 
Feb. 25. 

However, if Britain objects to any rate 
as too low, it “may take such steps as it 
may consider necessary” to block it. This D } 
may mean Britain can shut off flights. If HJ (News 
the CAB gets rate-fixing powers, however, Lever 
a disputed rate may be put into effect pro- 7% saw, Ir 
visionally pending further “consultation 


r 
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CHAMBERLIN 


a 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
Commercial, Institutional, industrial, Residential 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep heat in, 
cold and dirt out. Oldest and largest ‘weather 
strip service in the world. 2 million users. Pay for 
themselves in fuel saved and cleaning expense. | Ty3s 
Improve storm window efficiency. End noisy 
sticking windows. All-metal, with famous “looped 
tongue” seal. Factory-branch installation assures 
100% responsibility. Free survey! No obligation! 





\ or an advisory report by the Provisional i Lift gj 

ag ot International Civil Aviation Organization. able a 

acnl FREE SURVEY-—con = i The PICAO, set up at Montreal, is the SE: 

Calklng, Storm Sash, wast ng ng ace : peer 2 orn Bec ss by court of resort in any dispute between starts ; 

Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! Britain and the United States that cannot Alham!| 

TF’ Chamberlin Company of Ameria be settled by consultation. on the 
| 1304 LeBrosse $i., Detroit 26, 


The American-leased military bases at 9 switch, 
Bermuda, St. Lucia, Antigua, and Brit i 
ish Guiana are opened to civil aviation, @ radio , 
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maantahnes conditional on the ability of the United Spring 
‘yea CANADIAN HISKEY States to negotiate similar rights the 
| Address iy 4 PROG: Canada and Newfoundland for use of only fo 


nported by H HARVEY CO ATE Gander, Goose, Harmon, and Argentia #i% facture 
1 ery ldepuanienckp eat ageaa = Stem 5 Mors Fields in Newfoundland and Labrador. 
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New Products 
PontER—A_ direct-reading compass, 
developed by the Du Page Plastics Co. of 
Chicago as standard crash equipment for 
y fliers, now is available for civilians. 
A peephole labeled “You Are Looking—” 
shows at a glance the direction the user 
is facing. The unsinkable Tenite case 
holds matches or a hunting license, and 
has a built-in flint to make fires with. 
WakeR-UrprER—An _ Allis-Chalmers 
foreman, Dan Belich of West Allis, Wis., 
invented the Wake-o-matic -alarm clock. 
A switch attached to the bed spring shuts 


off the buzzer when you arise, but turns 


it on again if you go back to bed within 
the hour. 

Tor Car—The Bobbi Car Corp. of Los 
Angeles last week demonstrated the 
1,200-pound auto it hopes toa market by 


; European Photos 
... has engine in the rear 


midsummer. It has a four-cylinder, 25- 
horsepower engine in the rear and a lug- 
gage compartment under the front hood. 
Top speed is 55 miles. an hour. It will be 
piiced to compete with the new Crosley 
(Newsweex, Jan. 28).. 

Lever—The Arnolt Motor Co. of War- 
saw, Ind., inserted a steel- roller at the 
fulcrum of a crowbar. Result: The Rol-R- 

gives enough extra leverage to en- 
one man easily to move a 5-ton Joad. 

SmencerR—When a radio announcer 
starts a commercial, Morris A. Kay of 
Alhambra, Calif., simply pushes a switch 
on the box beside his armchair.“ A time 
switch, which can be preset for short, 
medium, or long commercials, turns the 
radio off for the duration of the plug. 
Springs and air pressure control the length 

the cut-off. is making the switch 
only for his friends, but hopes to manu- 
facture it later, “ 





















- That’s the short story of a postage meter... which 


makes mailing easy, efficient, fast, effort-saving . . . holds 
any amount of postage, always-available in the right 
amounts... protects postage from damage, loss or 
theft... does its own accounting! And Metered Mail need 


not wait in the postoffice for postmarking or canceling, 


gets on its way sooner. Provides postage for parcel 

post as well as letter mail in thousands of modern offices! 
 There’s a model for every size office. The nearest 

PB office can give you the details. Or write 

direct for an illustrated booklet. 


_ PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Prrnev-Bowss, Inc., 1801 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
_ Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 





Offices in principal cities. in canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid, 
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Stoker with 
Fire-Bed that 


‘BREATHES 










Thousands of buildings and plants of all 
types, using Combustioneer stokers, en- 
thusiastically report fuel savings of 20%— 
35% over the hand-firing of coal... 50% 
savings over other fuels ... labor savings 
up to 50%...more uniform boiler pres- 
sure ... increased boiler capacity. 


These amazing benefits result from Com- 
bustioneer’s unique method of air control 
known as the Automatic Respirator which 
automatically measures out the precise 
amount of air required by the condition of 
the fire-bed for complete combustion. Only 
Combustioneer has this type of air control. 


Then to assure that air surrounds each 
particle of coal, Combustioneer has a 
“‘pulsating’’ transmission which feeds coal 
by “impulses”—each impulse ‘‘pokes-up”’ 
the fire-bed, keeping it loose, free-burning 
at all times. Thus the fire-bed actually 
“BREATHES,” guaranteeing complete 
combustion continuously. Extra heat energy 
is extracted from every pound of coal. 


The Steel Products Engineering Co. 


1256 W. Columbia Street, Springfield, Ohio 


BIG FREE BOOK 


You, too, will save 
money with Combus- 
tioneer. Write today » 
for big FREE book ™ 

which tells how Com- 
bustioneer cuts fuel 
and labor costs. 


Cmbustoncen 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 
FOR HOMES, APARTMENTS AND FACTORIES 


DELIGHTFUL HOME HEATING 


Combustioneer heats homes gloriously. Heat-is auto- 
matic, controlled by thermostat. The furnace drudgery 
of constant coal shoveling and carrying out ashes is 
banished forever. See your Combustioneer dealer today! 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








There is one thing upon which 
all of us should be able to agree. This 
is that when we lose time—a day, a 
week, or a month—there is no means 
by which we can ever make it up. 
Time, once it is past, is gone forever. 
It can never be recovered and added 
to the future. 

So what? Well, this is 


You're Losing. Money, and It’s Your Fault 


by RALPH ROBEY 





to perpetuate the OPA indefinitely, 
’ In a word, then, the WPB said: “The 
controls are off—go ahead and tum 
out the goods.” The OPA said—and 
still says: “Controls are going to con. 
tinue. Produce what we say, at prices 
we determine, and at a profit which 
we decide is adequate, or else you 
don’t produce, no matter if 





what: 

When the war came to an 
end six months ago there 
was one thing which this na- 
tion needed beyond all else. 
This was production of ci- 
vilian goods—record-making 
production of everything 
from bobby-pins to locomo- 
tives and skyscrapers. If we 
got such production the dan- 
ger of inflation would dis- 
appear, goods would be plentiful, 
there would be jobs for all at good 
wages, government revenues would 
stay up, the budget could be balanced, 
national income would remain high, 
the public debt could be carried with- 
out an unbearable tax load, and we 
would be in a position to make a ma- 
jor contribution to the rehabilitation of 
the world, both economically and po- 
litically. 

That was the challenge which con- 
fronted us on V-J Day. It was a chal- 
lenge which this country should have 
been able to meet without difficulty, 
because if there is anything upon 
which we are outstanding it is our 
ability to break production bottle- 
necks and turn out the goods. 





Now let’s run back over same of 
the high spots of what actually ‘has 
happened since the end of the war. 

In so far as direct production con- 
trols are concerned the record is ex- 
cellent. Under the leadership of J. A. 
Krug the War Production Board took 
the controls off one right after the 
other, with the result that in a matter 
of weeks after V-J Day it could truth- 
fully be said production was not being 
hindered in any way by the WPB. 

But with the OPA it was an entirely 
different story. Chester Bowles and 
his bureaucratic Lilliputians started in 
by~ giving lip service to how deter- 
mined they were to get rid of price 
controls, and how anxious they were 
to wind up their jobs and get back 
home, ~ a a waren ill is— 
just talk. Their day-to-day operation 
has shown that they like the controls 
—that their real purpose is, not how to 
‘get rid of the controls but how 








‘is that wages should be raised by some 


WPB controls on materials 
have been removed.” 

Now it must be obvious 
that such a situation could 
not do other than hinder 
production. But that is only 
part of the record. To 
the full story another hg 
ment must be added. This is 
the Administration’s wage 
policy. 

This policy, as Washing- 
ton has confirmed inthe past few days, 


15 to 20 per cent above V-J Day levels. 
Labor leaders knew of this official posi- 
tion and started a campaign up and }- 
down the line. to get these higher 
wages. We came quickly to a condi- 
tion, therefore, where business was 
confronted, on‘ one side, with a de 
mand which meant a _ substantial in- 
crease in the costs of production, andon 
the other side, with a freeze on prices 
which made it impossible to meet the 
higher costs and stay in business. 


The net result of this combina 
tion .of circumstances was ‘what you 
see all around you-strikes from one 
end of the country to the other, hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. walking the 
streets who otherwise would be at 
work, goods coming off the assembly 
lines in a mere trickle instead of an 
avalanche, growing black markets, 
and the danger of inflation increasing 
day by day. 

All of this is costing you money. 
You are paying more for what you buy 
—paying not only in higher prices but 
in poorer quality and a smaller range 
of choice. And next month you will 
pay still higher prices, and the month 
after that still higher, and so on until 
these policies are changed and we 
stop losing untold millions of mat 
hours that otherwise would be 
voted to production. 

-How can we stop this loss of time? 
Congress will stop it whenever it be 
comes convinced it is “politically wise 
for it to do so: Only you can convince 
Congress of that fact; only you cat 
put an end to this needless waste 
of our nation’s time and your money. 
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an INTERNATIONAL 


The inherent manufacturing and distributing advantages of 
Chicago and Northern Illinois have brought recognition to this 
area as a great international marketing center. 





For years the Middle West has been a leader in the pro- 
duction of goods for export. Chicago and Northern 
Illinois—hub of the nation’s population, industry, raw 
materials, transportation and agriculture — provides un- 
rivaled export and import facilities. Today more than 
a fifth of the 10,000 manufacturing firms ‘in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois engage in foreign trade, producing a 
variety of merchandise to satisfy almost any demand from 
any part of the world. 


Ten thousand miles of inland waterways serve this area. 
Transatlantic vessels may come direct to Chicago and 
other Lake Michigan ports via the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes. The Illinois deep waterway provides a direct 
link with the Gulf of Mexico. Current developments in 
international air travel designate Chicago as the great 
central terminal for direct routes to the Orient, Europe, 
South America, Africa and the Near East. By rail, the area 
is connected with every important seaport in this country 
and in Canada. 





Location in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois facilitates expansion of your 
business to reach world-wide matr- 
kets. Here, you will find expert guid- 
ance in conducting export and import 
business from asscore of serviceagencies—banks with foreign 
departments, international freight forwarders, combination 
export managers, foreign trade counselors, transportation 
representatives, foreign consulates, customs officials, foreign 
trade departments of commercial associations and others. 

Whether your sales plans encompass the central states, 
the nation or foreign markets, the Chicago and Northern 
Illinois region offers you more efficient distribution to 
more customers than any other industrial area in the nation. 

We will gladly assist you in making a factualand confiden- 
tial study of this area and the possibilities it holds for your 


particularindustry. This service is without charge. 
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Industries locating in this area have these outstanding 
advantages ¢ Railroad Center of the United States ¢ World 
Airport ¢ Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. 
Population e Great Financial Center ¢ The "Great Central 
Market” © Food Producing and Processing Center @ Leader in 
iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor Relations Record 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power @ Tremendous Coal Reserves 
Abundant Gas and Oil ¢ Good Government © Good Living- 








This is the sixth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential 
advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


_ TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY @ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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POLYZOIDES 


«eeAdamantios Th. Polyzoides’ 
Of the Los Angeles Times. 


The world probably doesn’t look as 
gloomy to Dr. Polyzoides as Mr. Cugat 
would have us believe, but, gloomy or 
not, the world is Polyzoides’ oyster and 
he opens it every morning for readers 
of the Los Angeles Times. 


Polyzoides’ daily Commentary on world 
affairs is part of an intelligently ex- 
citing variety of features and news 
Presentations that make the home- 
owned, home edited Los Angeles Times 
“everybody's newspaper” in Southern 
California... far and away the first 
choice of readers and advertisers in 
America’s Third Largest Market. 


Like to hear more about Los Angeles 
its people, pay rolls, and newspapers? 
A Times representative will be on his 


Way at the spin of a dial or the drop 
of a postcard, 


ZOOS ANGELES 


Fine 


Represented by Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 














New York, Chicage, Detroit ead San Francisee 
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Grandma Dog's Day 
The canine equivalent of 
Pitkinism (“Life Begins at 
40”) was given a_ strong 
boost last week. For Ch. 
Hetherington Model Rhythm, 
a wire-haired fox terrier and 
a middle-aged grandmother, - 
made off with threé victories 
at the 70th annual West- 
minster Kennel Club dog 
show in Madison Square 
Garden: best-brace-in-show 
(with daughter Ch. Hethering- 
ton Navy Nurse), best-Ameri- 
can-bred-in-show, and_ the 


highest honor, best-in-show. Queen of dogdom: Ch. He 


by Mr. and Mrs. 

T. H. Carruthers 8rd of Glendale, Ohio, 
the six-and-a-half-year-old Lady (Ch. 
Hetherington Model Rhythm’s familiar 
name) is a consistent winner. She was 
rated best in nine variety shows and six- 
teen terrier groups, and has been beaten 
only three times in her breed—once by a 
son and once by a daughter. 

Three days before her greatest tri- 
umphs, Lady had taken top honors in 
the American Fox Terrier Club’s 77th 
annual ialty show. -One day before 
there had been a question whether the 


‘classic Westminster show, which had 


survived this war and the two before it, 
would be held. On Feb. 12, many of the 
2,599 entrants gathered for the blue- 
ribbon’ event of blue-blood dogs were 
bedded comfortably in their furs and 
blankets in. the Garden’s basement 
kennels. In the streets of New York 
human beings milled about in bewilder- 
ment over Mayor William O’Dwyer’s 
cease-and-desist order (see page 26). 
The show rings were dark and empty. 
By nightfall, the mayor’s ban was re- 
scinded, order was restored, and the 
Westminster, whittled from two days to 
one, went on. Next day, the limited 
Garden acreage was split into seventeen 
rings. For fifteen straight hours, handlers 
brought their show dogs—an_, estimated 
80 per cent stuck through the ban—in 
unending procession before the fault- 
finding eyes and hands of 51 judges. 
The Perfect Terrier: In the elimina- 
tion contests, which consist of measuring 
a dog’s conformity to a standard set by 
his breed club, the judges sorted out 101 
breed winners, best dogs of their breed 
in the show. Then they showed against 
one another for the six group titles. 
Finally, the select six scampered into 
the best-in-show ring. They were: Ch. 
Jai Son Fu of Orchard Hill, a Pekingese 
owned by Mr. Richard S. Quigley (Toy 
group); Fred H. Lucas’s Boston terrier 
. Emperors. Ace (Non-Sporting); 
Prune’s Own Palmer, an English setter 
owned by Mrs. Allan A. Ryan Jr. 
(Sporting); Leah Pam McConaha’s Afghan 
Ch. Ali Khyber (Hound); Ch. Warlord 
of Mazelaine, a boxer owned by Mr. and 


SPORTS | 


ociated Press, 
therington Model Rhythm 


Mrs. Richard C. Kettles Jr. (Working); 
and the tops of the terriers, Ch. Hether- 
ington Model Rhythm. 

Judge William Prescott Wolcott of 
Milton, Mass.,- needed. only _ thirteen 
minutes to select Lady. “She is all terrier,” 
he said, “and the way she held herself 
could not be beaten. I found it impossible 
to, fault her. She has everything—bone, a 

d front, great feet and is balanced 
throughout.” 

But the Carruthers’ little grandma will 
never be shown again. “This is her final,” 
ther owner said. “She already has given 
fis four champions, and a couple of her 
grandchildren will have championship 

ints before long. She will have another 
fitter, her fourth, and then retire.” 


Sil 


> . 

War's Over, Danny 

No ballplayer in- the war years pr 
rided more amusement than Danny 
della, the New York Giant outfielder who 
compensated for his pint size with a 
routine of gross comedy. Like a legendary 
Brooklyn Dodger, he made the catching 
of an easy fly ball-look like:a difficult feat 
He bowed to his admirers in the stands 
He hit home runs and struck out with 
equal gusto. . 

Last week, the signs of peace were ap- 
parent to all the world of baseball ex 
Gardella. Clubs went south again 
spring training. Squads bulged with re 
turning servicemen. Typically, Gardell 
missed the signals. : is 

He arrived in Miami as a holdout 
He barged into the dining room of the 
Giants’ headquarters at the Venetian 


tel, nattily attired in a sleeveless sweattt. | 


When - Eddie arene oe secretal 
began protesting, man 
the a Bippices told him to “take a 
for yourself.” 


Next day, GardeHa had a “For Sale” 
ung around his baseball neck. “This | 
>the usually mild Giant m ra 


h 
fellow, 


Mel. Ott, said, “ mtly has to & 


apparen 
_taught that players of his type are ™) | 


- longer of great importance in the | 
leagues—now that’the war is over. 
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Like Father Like Son 


_ Whenever he went swimming as a boy 
in Leeds, England, Matt Mann II came 
out of the pond tinted red, green, yellow, 
or blue, depending on the dyes used by 
the adjacent textile mills that day. His 
son, Matt Mann III, who is also a swim- 
mer, gets along without Technicolor. 
The 18-year-old Mann reports to his 
coach, the 61-year-old Mann, for a three- 
hour daily workout in the clear waters of 
the University of Michigan pool. © 
For 21 years, Mann the elder has 
fumed out Wolverine swimming teams 
that are the pride of the Midwest. His 
indoor teams have won the Western Con- 
ference title fifteen times, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association champion- 
s,m ship twelve times, and the National Ama- 
m teur Athletic Union title once in two tries. 
This season’s squad, a little under 
); Mann power, still has enough all-around 
all strength to win dual meets. Last Satur- 
day, the Michigan swimmers beat Minne- 
of sota 56 to 28 for their fourth victory in 
en five meets. This Saturday, the Wolverines 


t, will defend their Western Conference 
elf title, but the coach feels depressed about 
ble his championship chances. 

» a What makes the season interesting to 


Mann is the presence of his son‘on the 

team. The father first threw the son into 

vill the water at 1. At 7, the boy was swim- 

i, ming a mile. In his first season at Michi- 

gan—he’s a freshman in engineering and 

1-A in the draft—he has been defeated 
only once in the 220-yard, free-style. 

Although he is proud of his own ath- 

letic accomplishments, Mann is’even more 


Se 9 
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Fathers and sons: The Cochrans. . . 














++. and the Matt Manns of Michigan 























































Sue’s sure glad to have you back, and 
out of uniform—mighty proud of your 
war record—and certain that you're 
going places in civilian life. 

Makes a man feel’ good to have some 
one so nice so interested in him, doesn’t 
it? Makes him wonder, too, about how 
to arrange things safely and securely for 
her future. And that brings up your 
National Service Life Insurance. Do 
you need any advice on it? 


If so, you'll find the New England 
Mutual Career Underwriter a friendly, 
well-qualified counsel. He knows all 
about the provisions of your Govern- 
ment insurance, some of which may 


not be clear to you, and he'll show you 


New England Mutual 


e- 


Lye Insurance Company 


how it can form an important backlog 
in your protection and savings program 
for the future. 

He doesn’t make a dime on it, under- 
stand—but he knows what life insur- 
ance can mean to a family like yours. 
Why don’t you see him? It won't obli- 
gate you in the least and may help 
you a lot. 


MEANTIME — if. you'd like the 
on the G. I. Bill of Rights as a 
amended, with details on educational bene- 
fits, loans, pensions, etc., plus a lot of 
information on the job situation, send for 
this free, 40-page booklet. It makes those 
complicated subjects simple and easy to 
understand. Your free copy’s waiting at 
501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 





George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coest to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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In the Panama Canal Zone the 
New York Yankees have been training 
at a ball park. where admissions are 
-counted by a man pulling a rope which 


enter the park. A second man, it is 
said, is on the staff to watch the man 
who rings the bell, and a third man to 
count the rings. Leland 
Stanford MacPhail, the Yan- 
kee president who organized 
the Canal trip, will un- 
doubtedly scrutinize this sys- 
tem closely with the idea of 
using it to replace turn- 
stiles at Yankee Stadium. 

Nothing is too new or 
progressive for Mr. Mac- 
Phail, the father of night 
baseball, who arranged ‘a 
spring training program 
which will have the Yankees training in 
three places more or less simultaneous- 
ly, and recently worked out a plan for 
improved telephone service which con- 
sists in going direct to the operator 
and soliciting her cooperation with a 
left jab followed by a looping right to 
the chin. 

Latin America, which I judge to in- 
clude the Canal Zone, has always fas- 


the Brooklyn Dodgers ‘he took them on 
a training junket to Cuba. The out- 
standing feature of that trip was an 
effort by Van Lingle Mungo, then a 


Hotel in Havana with his bare hands. 
Mr. Mungo has never been invited 
back to Havana, but then, the man- 
agement of the Nacional Hotel has 
never been invited to Pageland, S. C., 
‘where the Mungos prevail, which 
makes the situation a standoff. 


One or two other baseball ad- 
ministrators have planted their flags 
in the Caribbees at one time or an- 
other. The fact that Mr. MacPhail ob- 
tained a $30,000 guarantee for the 
Yankee appearance in the Canal Zone 
would seem to suggest golden oppor- 
‘tunities thereabouts, but you must re- 
member that there is danger, also, in 
some of those places. That explains 
why the American boxing industry, as 
incarnated in Michael St. Swithin 
Jacobs, has never attempted to repeat 
a Caribbean visit made some ten 
years ago in the interest of a fight be- 
tween Joe Louis and a Spanish-heavy- 
weight named Isadore Gastanaga. 
ings looked good to Mr. Jacobs 
~when he first cased Havana, and he 
} made plans and commitments all over 





Good Neighbors — 


~ by JOHN LARDNER 


rings a bell every time he sees a client © 





cinated Mr. MacPhail. When he ran- 


Dodger pitcher, to uproot the Nacional - 


the place. Mr. Louis, hearing this, 
bought a 10,000-watt white tropical 
evening costume from Prof. Billy 
Taub; the gents’ outfitter, with which 
to dazzle the Prado, and two Jacobs . 
agents, the late Wilton S. Farnsworth 
and the late Joe (no relation) Jacobs, 
set off by ship to erect a box office 
and file down any “angles” 
that might emerge. .While 
affairs were at this point, a 
light military-political crisis 
broke out in Cuba. Hip artil- 
lery suddenly became de ri- 
gueur for outdoor wear in 
Havana. 

Louis’s managers, neither ; 
of whom was in jail at the 
time, heard of the crisis 
through the ship newspa- 

as per. They notified Uncle 
Mike that they were no longer en-~ 
thusiastic about a Gastanaga fight for 
Joe—at least, not in Cuba. Mr, Jacobs, 
reluctantly recognizing that the fight | 
would not be much good without 
Louis, notified his Cuban associates 
.that the deal was cold. This naturally 
added a certain amount of social and 
financial umbrage to the political ten- 
‘sion in Havana, as Mr. Farnsworth 
and Mr. Joe Jacobs discovered as soon 
as they got off the ship. 


Going inta conference with the lo- 
cal promoters, they saw more_hard- 
ware than either of them had ever be- 
held outside an armory. 

“Those- guys have got guns,” mut- 
tered Mr. Farnsworth. 

“I noticed it,” said Mr. Jacobs. 

“They don’t look happy,” said Mr. 
Farnsworth. ; 

“I am aware of it,” said Mr. Jacobs. 

“The ship is still in the harbor,” 
said Mr. Farnsworth. Mr. Jacobs con- 
fined himself to a nod of comprehen- 
sion. He then took a quick glance 
around the conference chamber, which 
caused him to miss Mr. Farnsworth’s 
departure altogether, though he did 
hear a whirring sound, like a pheasant 
taking off from the brush. He did not 
see his colleague again until he 
reached the ship, where Mr. Farns- 
worth was preparing to sell his life 
dearly from under a bunk on B deck. 
Mr. Jacobs joined him, and they si- 
lently defied the insurrection from 
there until the ship weighed anchor. 

For a long time afterward they were 
the foremost authorities on Latin 
American affairs on the whole of West 
49th Street, between Eighth Avenue 





major-league off season. Although his 


‘iniscent of his father, whose fifteen-sea- 


‘your first base for you sure. He field 
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and Broadway. : 
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elated at those of his son. “Up until lag 
year, I could always beat him: in swim. 
ming races,” says father Mann. “But he 
has taken me the last two or three times” 
The Sons Also Rise: Besides young 
Mann two other sons of famous fathers 
were in the sports news last week: 
@ Welker R. Cochran, 22, son of the 
three-cushion billiard champion Welker 
Cochran, decided to try the serious busi. 
ness of competitive billiards. Since his 
discharge from the Navy last October, on 
the day his father became 49, Cochran 
hds practiced four hours daily, two with 
Dad. The champion -last week reported 
that his son is “very sharp” and “a phe. | 
nomenal pupil” who will make billiards 
history in. his first tournament. 
@ Dick Sisler,'25, son of the baseball im. 
mortal George, was making baseball 
history in Havana. Released from the 
Navy last December, young Sisler, who 
belongs to the St. Louis Cardinals, ac. 
cepted the offer of Mike Gonzalez, Card 
coach and manager of the: Havana base. 
ball team, to play first‘ base during the 


four-year minor-league record before the 
war was not particularly outstanding, 
Dick “found” himself in the tropical sun 
and lambasted the ball in a manner rem- 


son big-league batting average adds up to 
a high .341. Last week, with an average’; 
of .339, young Sisler was Cuban league 
leader in homers (10) and triples (6). 
His big bat had broken a 26-year-old 
home-run record (three in an afternoon), 
and set another home-run record for long 
distance (450 feet). ae 
Idol of the Cuban bobby soxers, Dick 
will report for spring training at the 
Cardinal camp in Miami on March 1. 
He hopes, in his first crack at the majors, 
to become a regular St. Louis first base- 
man as was his father (with the Browns, 
1915-1927). Gonzalez, the cryptic Cu 
ban who coined the phrase “Good field, 
no hit,” predicts that he will be a sensa- 
tion. Mike has already written his St. 
Louis boss,: Sam Breadon: “Greatest 
young hitter ever see by me. He play 


pretty good, too.” 


Bae 


- Hockey: Babe Pratt, Toronto defense 
man expelled from the National Hockey 
League for betting on games (NEWS 
WEEK, Feb, 11), was reinstated last week 
by the hockey board of governors after fe 
President Mervyn (Red) Dutton recom- 
mended clemency. But the board 
that hereafter any player. who gambled 
on games would face automatic life sus | 
pension without the right of appeal. 
Racing: In its severest action, the 
Maryland Racing Commission barred fot | 
life seven jockeys and a trainer and sus 
pended for one year a jockey agent 1 | 
conneetion with a “fix”of a steeplechase 
race at Pimlico Nov. 30. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


A Business Machine Designed 
to Save Executive Time 


Other Products of 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
PAGING SYSTEMS 
for office and factory 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
TRANSFORMERS 
for oil heating field 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
FUEL UNITS 
for use with oil burners 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
THERMODRIVES 
for increasing efficiency 
of warm air heating 


WEBSTER | 
ELECTRIC 
PICK-UPS 


How would you like to keep your key 
men across the desk from you for ready 
conference any time of the day? You 
can do it conveniently with ‘“Teletalk’’ 
intercommunication systems. 


It's a sure way to save time, for ‘“Tele- 
talk’’ places your key men at your 
finger tips. Easy—all you have to do is 
flip a key, speak into your “Teletalk’’ 
and have a person-to-person conversa- 


tion—it actually places your key men . 


right across the desk from you. This 
gives you the opportunity you've been 
waiting for to better organize your work. 


“Teletalk’’ amplified intercommunica- 


tion systems with a wide range of sta- 
tions are available for all size businesses, 
large or small. They have natural tone. 
They are smartly styled and are of con- 
venient size. ‘Teletalk’’ operates on 
your regular lighting circuit and can 
be installed at reasonable cost without 
interrupting regular office routine. The 
cost to operate a ‘Teletalk’’ system is 
negligible. 


Your nearest ‘‘Teletalk’’ distributor, 
located in key cities, will give you a 
complete story about this timesaver. 
You'll find him listed in your phone 
book. Or, you can write to us for full 
information. 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 
and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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for manufacturers to incorpo- RACINE |LELECTRICH WISCONSIN 
rate—dealers for replacement 





Established 1909 
Exper? Dept. 13.6. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 
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“Where Quality is a Responsibility end Beir Dealing an Ohligatioen’® 
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South Carolina 


Forest Products 


are 
in this Picture > 





Everything—except the lady— 
is a product of South Carolina 
forests, from the rayon dress to 
the paper bag and the plastic 
spoons on the plywood table. 
Yet these are only a few of the 
products that science has cre- 


ated from wood, only a hint of | 


more to come from South Caro- 
lina’s 10 million acres of forest, 
covering over half the state. 
Already, many industries are 
fabricating wood products here, 
but our forests are so vast, and 
the rate of growth so rapid, that 
there is room for many more. 
South Carolina industries are 
favored by native labor, a gen- 
tle climate, moderate tax and 
power rates. For accurate, de- 
tailed information, write State 
Research, Planning and Devel- 


opment Board, Department G,,. 


Columbia, South Carolina. 


South 


farolina 
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Great Dane 


It is said that whenever Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Great Dane of the Metropolitan 
Opera, runs out of anything else to do, 
he has an anniversary. Melchior mile- 
stones, all carefully noted in little books, 
include items which range from the time 
he shot the oldest Kodiak bear on record 
to the dates upon which he sang his 
first—and all succeeding—Tristans. 

Previous to his Feb. 22, 1985, Metro- 
politan performance of “Siegfried,” for 
example, Melchior let it be known that 
the occasion would mark his 100th de- 





Melchior costumes and corpulence: Left, 1911; right, 1926; center, current 


lineation of Wagner’s hero of heroes. 


With appropriate ceremonies, therefore, 
the greatest Wagnerian tenor since Jean 
de Reszke was presented with a splendid 
reproduction of a Norse sword. For his 
100th Tristan on Feb. 14 of the following 
year, Melchior was given a laurel wreath 
tied with the Danish colors. 

Since those days, which inaugurated 
the Kirsten Flagstad-Melchior-Wagner 
boom at the Met, Melchior has sung 171 
Siegmunds, 145 Tannhausers, 125 Sieg- 
frieds (plus 101 Siegfrieds in “Gétter- 


dammerung”), 101 Lohengrins, 75 Parsi- 


fals, and, to break all known records, 209 
Tristans. Such records are not set by ordi- 
nary singers. But the Great Dane is no or- 
dinary singer—or man. He stands almost 
6 feet 4 inches and weighs, when reduced, 
some 250 pounds. It would be out of char- 
acter if he did not present his accomplish- 
ments in corresponding proportions. 


The Met’s Twenty Years: Looking 


larger than life and twice as happy, Den- 
mark’s Royal Court Singer and Knight of 


Dannebroa shad. higpeelt-Agh self. paletufithson- 
‘Feb. 17 when he célebrated ‘his twentieth 


‘ the opera, was making her overpublicized 





season of steady singing at the Metropol. 
tan. For his part, Melchior performed- 
with assists from Lotte Lehmann, Astrid 
Varnay, and other notables—an act each 
from “Die Walkiire,” “Tristan und Isol. 
de,” and “Lohengrin.” For its part, the 
Met produced a large, suitably inscribed 
silver bowl and tray. 

Melchior was far from being a radiant 
cherub, however, on the afternoon twen 
years ago when as the new Danish hel. 
dentenor he walked on the Met stage for 
his debut in “Tannhiuser.” Nobody, crit. 
ics included, paid: him much mind be. 
cause Marion Talley, Kansas City’s gift to 


Pix 


debut the same night in “Rigoletto.” 

But where Marion Talley is now only 
a colorful memory, Melchior has become 
an institution dedicated to the thesis that 
oper singing need not interfere with the 
pleasures of life. He smokes black cigars, 
drinks legendary quantities. of beer and 
aquavit, and eats with a gargantuan zest. 
Although his wife is as small as he is 
large, she is in hearty accord with this 
philosophy. “I make the noise,” Melchior 
says, “she makes the business.” 

And business has been good. At 55, a 
heroic tenor can’t expect his top, ringing 
tones to last forever. But in Decem 
1948, years of laughing at himself and 
his profession paid off when Melchior 
crooned and clowned on Fred Allens 
radio program to the delight of everybody 
—and Hollywood. Melchior has a seven- 
year contract with Mefro-Goldwyn-May- 
er. “Thrill of a Romance” has been a hit. 
“Two Sisters From Boston” is scheduled 
for spring release. A third movie is ul- 
der way. The possibilities for uew ant 
versaries are staggering. 
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The Red Hats 


Pope in Ceremony From the Ages 
Vests the New Catholic Cardinals 


East from China, Australia, and the 
Americas, north from Africa, and south 
from the European capitals, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy traveled to the Eter- 
nal City. The designated prelates from 
nineteen countries, they came to the feet 
of the Holy Father, Pius XII, to receive 
the red hat of their new office as cardinals 
of God, princes of the church, and broth- 
ers to the Pope. ~ : 

To the world of religion, the event w 
significant as the first. elevation of cardi- 


‘nals in the present Pope’s reign. His 32 


unprecedented appointments personified 
the sweep of the universal church and 
broke the five-century-old Italian major- 
ity in the College of Cardinals. But the 
five-day installation consistories this week 
also offered a chance for an international 
eeresties. Diplomatic representatives 

om almost every small nation in the 
world and from all the major ones except 
Japan and the Soviet Union gathered 
at Rome. 

The open war of the Vatican and the 
Kremlin flared up when one of the new 
casdinals, Archbishop Josef Mindszenty 
of Hungary, failed to arrive for the open- 
ing consistory this Monday. Rumors 
spread that the Soviet had prevented his 
joumey, even that he had been con- 
demned to death by the Soviet-domi- 
nated Hungarian People’s Court. ‘But at 
the last minute, Russia cleared his de- 
parture by U.S. Army plane. 

On Wings of Steel: Before the dra- 
matic last-minute flight permit for the 
es, ape 29 of the 32-cardinals-desig- 
nate had arrived in Rome. Some of them 
came by train or car, some by ship—like 
Archbishop James Charles McGuigan of 
Toronto, Canada’s ‘first English-speaking 
cardinal. Patriarch Gregory Peter XV of 
Amenia, already in Rome, merely stayed 


on, 
Archbishop José Maria Caro of Chile 


had made the trip. to Rome only to be 
stricken Monday by influenza. Two of 
the new cardinals—Jules Saliége partially 
paralyzed Archbishop of Toulouse, 
France, and Jan de Jong, Archbishop of 


Utrecht and Primate of Holland—were © 


too ill to attend. Papal nuncios will de- 
their hats to them later. 
But for the first time in church history, 


half of the new cardinals flew to the Ho y 


City. Archbishop John J. Glennon of St. 


» Oldest of the designates, coolly. 


pe Aides at the age of 83. 
In a TWA Constellation, he took off from 
La Guardia Field with Archbishop Fran- 


cis J. Spellman of New: York and Bishop . 
Tien of Tsingtao, the first Chi-. 


nese-born cardinal. As the party of 36— 
ding former Postmaster General 
yames A. Farley—neared Eire for a stop- 





Horst new YORKER guests have 
always associated good food, fine accom- 
modations and special conveniences with 
the truly famous New Yorker tradition 
of service. Today scores of returning em- 
ployee veterans are pitching in with 

- their old time en- 


“ (); | ergy to build an 
Jin back a the even greater rep- 


Meru Yor hon ” utation for New 


Yorker service. 


. +» says John H. Sienold who resumes. his position as 
Banquet Mapager after two years of sea duty. Many other 
NewYorker veterans are now back at their old jobs of mak- 
ing the Hotel NewY orker world-famous for superior service. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


FRANK L. ANDREWS. President 2500 ROOMS from $3.85 
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over, the TWA hostess, Mary Agnes 
Boyle of Philadelphia, led the group in 
a spirited rendition of “The Rose of 
Tralee.” Two other American cardinals, 
Samuel A. Stritch of Chicago and Edward 
Mooney of Detroit, also were airborne. 

While American newspapers detailed 
every phase of the consistories, Rome it- 
self was cool to the excitement of the 
2,000 to 3,000 foreigners visiting the 
city. Only Archbishop Spellman’s arrival 
caused any stir. He is known in Rome 
as a member of the Papal Secretariat of 
State from 1925 to 1932. Although no de- 
cision would be made this week, his many 
old friends there believed Pius XII would 
soon name him Secretary of State. 

The Grandeur of Rome: The Pon- 
tiff himself suffered an attack of influ- 
enza Feb. 8, but by last week he was 
fully recovered. In the Sala dei Paramenti 
(Hall of Vestments) of the Papal Apart- 
ments, he held private audiences with his 
‘new brothers, discussing the state of the 
church in Spain, Germany, South Amer- 
ica, and elsewhere. It was firsthand in- 
formation missed throughout the war. 

As last week ended, Vatican officials 
and cardinals rechecked their uniforms 
and vestments. Only a handful of the new 
princes had their robes made in Rome. 
The others had stuffed their bags with 
homemade and made-over vestments. 
The shortage of materials, particularly of 
the red watered silk worn by cardinals, 
was acute. Archbishops Spellman, Moon- 
ey, Stritch, and Glennon, as well as 
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‘ . ‘As 
New American-princes of the church: Stritch, Glennon, Spellman, .and Mooney (all but Mooney-wearing cardinals’ robes) 


Bishop Tien solved the problem with 
hand-me-downs of deceased American 
cardinals. Each candidate requires some 
50 ecclesiastical accoutrements in his new 
office. These include black and purple 
cassocks, numerous hats and sashes, and 
four different capes of various lengths. 
The most magnificent is the cappa magna, 
cardinal red with a long train. In cold 
weather, it is topped with an ermine cape. 
The cardinals’ consistory calendar is a 
course of colorful pageantry that reflects 
its medieval origins: 
@ Monday, Feb. 18: The 28 veteran 
cardinals now in Rome meet in the 
first secret consistory in the Sala Concis- 
toria (Consistorial Hall). There they sit 
on wooden benches beneath the frescoes 
and listen to the Pontiff’s Latin address. 
Then Pius reads aloud the names of the 
new princes of the church. The cardinals 
agree to their elevation by bowing and 
removing their zucchette (scarlet skull 


‘ caps). Immediately the biglietti, notes 


formally announcing the cardinalates, are 
dispatched to the designates as they wait 
at ten assembly places near the Vatican. 
@ Monday afternoon and Tuesday; Feb. 
19: The new prelates receive “visits of 
warmth,” the formal congratulations of 
the diplomatic corps, Roman princes, and 
friends. 

@ Wednesday, Feb. 20: In the Hall of 
Benedictions over the portico of St. Pe- 
ter’s, the Pope gives out the new scarlet 
birettas, small, square hats with three 
ridges which cardinals wear when officiat- 
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ing at any church function thereafters 


Here the new <ardinals also see the 


phire rings the Pope will bestow on then 


Friday with their titular churches. 

@ Thursday, Feb. 21: Most magnificent 
of all the ceremonies of installation, the 
huge public consistory at St. Peter’s, The 
main nave has been hung with red and 
gold silk draperies reaching halfway from 
ceiling to floor. Over the tomb of St. Peter 
has been erected a papal throne sy. 
rounded by the cardinals’ pews, als 
covered with red and gold silk. 

As the Swiss Guards in their red, yel. 
low, and blue striped uniforms and sj. 
_ver breastplates raise their halberds jin 
salute, the cardinals move in solemn pro- 
cession to the papal throne. There the Sy. 
preme Pontiff confers on each the famous 
rubrum galerum, the broad-brimmed ted 
hat with long tassels. A symbol of office, 
it is never worn. © 
After hearing pleas for four saint. 

hoods,*® the cardinals re-form in proces. 
sion and move from under the dome of 
Michael Angelo to the Altar of the Chair 
of St. Peter in the apse. Then, as the 
new prelates prostrate themselves, a 
mighty Te Deum is sung. Finally the 94. 
year-old Dean of the Sacred College, 
.Gennaro Cardinal Pignatelli, offers a sol- 
emn prayer for the new successors to 
Christ’s apostles. 





®For Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini of Chicago, a 
naturalized American citizen; two Jesuits, Joao de Brit- 
to and Bernardino Realini; and Elisabeth Bichier des 
Ages, French co-founder of the Daughters of the Cross, 
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> 04. 1. MONOTONE 

a C0 One-color printing’. «. 

CF Two-color printing © 

(C0 Four-color process printing 
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3. RECEPTIVITY 


() How paper takes and holds ink 
(C0 How paper absorbs moisture 
(1) How paper receives coating 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. OPACITY 


0 Transparency of paper 
C) Degree of brightness 
CZ Quality of preventing “show through” 





~ 4, UNDERLAY 
OO First run of color a 
[ Method of building up pressure on a form 
CO Felt blanket under press bed 








ANSWERS 


L nate one-color printing. Whether 











Monotone is the word to desig- 3 Receptivity ovluk Affinity is the 


term used to denote how printing 












ou print in monotone or four-color 
terpress, smooth, lustrous Level- 
t* Printing Papers give faithful, 
e-like reproduction. 


Opacity is that quality in print- 
ing paper which prevents “show 
rough”— keeps dark printed areas 
» Nor in contact with the back side of 
the sheet from being seen. Kimberly- 
ark achieves high opacity in Level- 
coat by using only carefully selected 
quality ingredients. 


paper takes and holds the ink. And 
you find this quality in a superlative 
degree in Levelcoat Printing Papers. 


4 Underlay is a method of build- 

ing up pressure on a printing 
form, especially under denser tones 
and solits, to assure perfect repro- 
duction, But this painstaking process 
is unavailing without the best in paper 
uniformity, texture and printability 
— those qualities so outstandingly 
evident in Levelcoat. 


PRINTING PAPERS 


For monotone or multi-color, 
printing in publications® 
mail order catalogs, house 
organs and direct mail, 
select one of these grades 
—Trufect, Multifect, 
Fallscoat or Hyfect. 
Kimberly - Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


*TRADE MARK 
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Kentucky Tavern is another triumph 

for skill and patience, for every 

tasty sip reflects the 75 years of flict st 

infinite care one family bas taken to to leave 

assure uniformity and high quality. rie 

Glenmore Distilleries Company usban 
Incorporated 








Louisville, Kentucky 
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THERE'S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS.. . SAVINGS BONDS 
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MOVIES 


Enoch Arden Between Wars 


If lachrymal precipitation is a fair 
measure of film popularity, “Tomorrow Is 
Forever” is a hit. The matinee troops will 
probably go for this adaptation of Gwen 
Bristow’s novel hook, line, and handker- 
chief. Rarely before has the Enoch Arden 
theme been played for such emphasis on 
heartbreak and _ sacrifice; certainly no 








other version included the problems of ? 


not one war but two. q 

It is the first war that separates the 
newlywed MacDonalds. Crippled and 
horribly disfigured, John MacDonald 
(Orson Welles) prefers to let his wife 
believe that he is dead. Elizabeth Mac- 
Donald (Claudette Colbert) bears his son 
and, in time, marries her wealthy em- 
ployer, Larry Hamilton (George Brent). 
Although Elizabeth clings to the memory 





The bearded character is Welles 


of her first husband, she is happy enough 
until the advent of the second war. 

- At this time MacDonald, who had 
made another life for himself as the 
Austrian chemist Kessler, arrives in the’ 
United States with a refugee child in 
tow. The child has nothing to do with 
the plot, but Kessler, by a considerable 
extension of coincidence’s long arm, be- 


comes a valued scientist at the Hamilton * 


Ent pe ps rag gan 
essler immediately recognizes his wife. 
In Elizabeth, the scarred. and limping 
visitor awakes only the disturbing feeling 
that she has seen him somewhere before. 

Orson to the Hilt: The chief con- 


ict stems from Kessler’s determination 


growing suspicion that he may be her 
husband. Before that problem is solved, 
Kessler creates another. Recognizing the 
oldest Hamilton boy as his son, he sides 
against Elizabeth and encourages the 
oungster in his desire to join the RAF. 

far so good. But as one emotional 







to leave things as ~_ are and Elizabeth’s - 





this is the “hot house” 


where words—and 


tires—grow 
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In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 
STANDS OUT! 


BuRNING through millions. of tiny jets, natural gas from Huber’s 
own wells in Texas produces the soot called carbon black—the essen- 
tial pigment of high-grade Huber news and publication inks. From 
_ these same “hot houses”—with the aid of Huber scientific research— 
came a specially developed carbon black for our Government’s syn- 
thetic rubber program. Millions of tires that rolled along—to Victory 
—were made with Huber’s famous WYEX Carbon Black, the official 
control pigment for all Government Rubber (GR-S) Production, 


Carbon Black is but one of Huber’s basic resources that makes 
possible the consistently high quality of Huber Inks. Because Huber, 
unique among ink manufacturers, controls most of its own raw ma- 

_ terials from the ground up, Huber quality is recognized everywhere. 


We are eager to share the benefits of wartime experience and 


research with the printing industry. 
Tomorrow, as in the past, count on | 
‘Huber resource-fulness for the finest 
. printing inks—color, as well as black. 


J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
* Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, KAOLIN CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 
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Linked by scenic highways, the Americas 
Open New worlds to exploring motorists. This 
is the thrilling prospect offered in the 
Pan-American Highway which wall entice 
curtous drivers ito the colortul lands of our 


southern ncaghbors. 


Phousands of miles, packed full of new and 
absorbing interest, arc waiting. LEE DeLuxe 
tires are ready to deliver comtortable, sate and 


cconomical tire service. Are vou ready 7 


Discriminating motorists preter LER DeLuxc 
tires. They acclaim these tires as “WORLD'S 


BEST TRANSPORTATION.” 


re 
| 
No 


LE CORPORATIO 


REN 


tee Deluxe Tires, Tubes and Accessories Division Conshohocken 


Industrial Rubber Products Division Republic Rubber. Youngstowr 
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NEwswe 
crisis is piled on another, the law 
diminishing returns sets in with a 
ance. However, before the story is sub. 
merged in a backwash of bathos, then 
are some genuinely touching scenes, 

The cast includes two promising young 
newcomers, Natalie Wood and Richan 
Long. Miss Colbert plays with her ey. 
tomary sincerity and appreciation of 
what she is about. And Welles, who 
Kessler could have been hammed beyond 
credibility with little blame attached tp 
the actor, plays the role to the hilt—by 
no farther., This restraint pays off with 
one of Welles’s finest performances and 
the film’s chief claim to distinction. (To. 
MoRROW Is ForREVER. International Pic. 8 
tures, RKO-Radio release. David 
producer. Irving Pichel, director.) 


Po 


Flim-Flam Floozy 


Any resemblance between “Scarlet 
Street” and the successful “The Woman 
in the Window” is strictly intentional, 
from the similarity in story line to th 
fact that the new film employs the same 
director and trio of leading players who 
parlayed “Window” into a daily double 


at the box office. 


Unfortunately, this formidable com. 
bine doesn’t come off nearly so well in 
its second collaboration, although the 
New York State Film Censor Boar 
helped out by banning the film as “in 
decent, immoral, etc.,” then rescinded 
the ban with a few face-saving cuts 
“following a careful study of nationwide 
reports . . . including audience reaction.” 

At best “Scarlet Street” tells a sordid 
story and offers few people you would 


care to take home to meet mother. Pri- 


cipally, there is‘a personable floozy (Joan 
Bennett) from Greenwich Village, who 
loves a heel (Dan Duryea) not wisely 


. but improbably, and plots with him to 


separate a middle-aged cashier (Edwar 
G. Robinson) from his wife, his employ- 
er’s money; and some valuable painting. 

It takes an unconscionably long time 
before the dupe, realizing he has bee 
double-crossed both in the love nest and 
the art gallery, achieves the film’s only 
overt action when he finds an ice pick ia 
his hand. All three pay for their sins in 
assorted ways, but their case histories art 
contrived and never very convincin 
although Fritz Lang’s direction is su 
in the build-up and his cast excellent- 
with special mention for Miss Bennetts 
best performance to date. 

Robinson handles the part of the pe 
thetic, harried cashier with his usul 
finesse. Duryea, who has in the pa 
proved himself capable of handling com 
edy and straight drama equally well, i 
as big a louse as one would ever care #0 
see go to the electric chair. Althou 
is electrocuted for a crime he did nt 
commit, it is apparent ees is act 
ing with uncommon foresight. (ScARLe 
STREET. A Diana Production, released by 
Universal. Fritz Lang, producer-directtt. 
Dudley Nichols, screen play.) 
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Magic Life-Saving. Rol of 


U-Boat 


t w; 
Employin ¢e fs 
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transmissio 


“HUFF-DUFF!... What does 
it mean to me?” 


[T.T 


MaysE it seems like a far cry from 
U-Boats and sea rescues to the secu- 
rity and comfort of your own home. 

But curiously enough the inventive- 
ness that won a war is the greatest 
promise of better living in peace. 

Yes, “Huff-Duff” means a lot to 
your personal design for living. 

For the “know-how” of the same 

scientists who. created “Huff-Duff” 
and many others of the war’s great 
inventions is now turned to the de- 
velopment of new and finer electrical 
marvels for your 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION — 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Prevision Manufacture 


on every U-boa: 
mittin 
miles, © “in @ radius of 8,000 
“Huff-Duff” 
Planes and patrol que? Our 
stroy the I craft to de. 
tively that Hitler decors? effec. 
Ses fa iy 
tor in the hands of ours i Boroag = 


1 


Today more than 1800 scientists of 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation, world-wide leader in 
electronic research, and its manufac- 
turing associate, Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corporation, are working to 
bring you a thrilling new kind of 
radio and a whole new line of elec- 
trical appliances. You will recognize 
them by the name: 


Federal 


So remember the name FEDERAL. The 
name that will stand for the best in 
research, engineering, precision manu- 
facture and value—the name that will 
bring you the world’s finest radios 
and home electrical appliances. 
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See Smoke Smudge 
Erased 


by longer polishing action 
@ Next time you brush your teeth, 
notice how quickly your dentifrice 
foams up aa disperses. Its polishing 
action gone. 

No wonder embarrassing smoke 
smudge and other surface discolora- 
tions cling to your teeth. 

For the brilliant smile Nature in- 
tended for you, change to Iodent No. 
2, amazing modern-day dentifrice 
made by a Dentist. It contains millions 
of tiny particles scientifically treated to 
safely polish teeth. They do not dis- 
solve—but get finer, tinier as you 

’ brush. It’s the way a jeweler polishes 
precious jewelry. 

It’s America’s favorite dentifrice 
“for teeth hard to bryten.”” Let your 
own mirror tell you why! Tooth Paste 
or Powder. 


IODENT 


For children—and mil- 
lions with teeth easy to 
bryten—IODENT No. 1 ES: 


Memo to Air Travelers: Keep the latest 


airline schedules, rates, routes at your 
fingertips. Order a subscription to the 
monthly Air Traffic Guide, the up-to- 
date air line reference publication. $5.00 
for twelve issues. American Aviation, 
Dept. C., American Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 


MEN MEET THE RAZOR 


with the 


HE-MAWN BLADE / 


No matter if your chin sprouts baling 

. wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It's the original Durham-Duplex hollow. 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset's excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fit either razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURMAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. S, MYSTIC, Comm 
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ART 


- Picasso of the Camera 


For the 60-year-old master of modern 
photography it was the culmination of a 
ong career. For almost the first time in 
44 years, Edward Weston departed from 
his Carmel, Calif,, home without a cam- 
era. There were plenty of his pictures 
where he was going: the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, which last 
week opened the biggest and best exhi- 
bition of Weston’s work ever held. (There 
have been more than 70 Weston exhi- 
bitions.) On show are 262 photographs 
selected from among the thousands 
Weston has taken since 1903. 

Weston is a small, slender, bronzed 
man with a piquant expression and re- 
ceding gray hair, He was dressed for 
New York the way Californians think New 
Yorkers expect Californians to - dress: 
maroon shirt, beige trousers, brown and 


white checked jacket. For work, however | 
Weston wears blue jeans. His equipment 
is of the simplest, including only e. 
sential stock items. 

Except for the Graflex for portraits, he 
uses a cumbersome, old-fashioned 8- by 
10-inch-view camera with tripod. He / 
never crops his pictures and never en. 
larges them. He never repeats on a shot 
but may take the same subject from dif. 
ferent angles. “A feeling that I must be | 
right,” he says, “saves me a lot of work 


- and money.” His technical facility is such 


that he has been timed in two minutes 
and 81 seconds—from the opening of the 
camera case to the completed exposure, 

The sharp detail and clarity of texture 
for which Weston is famous can be 
traced, technically, to careful focusing 
and a small lens aperture. But Weston 
says: “Sharpness is really seeing and 
understanding light in terms of photo. | 
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aphic emulsions.” And, most important: — 
apher must see quickly, pene- . 


tingly, and understandingly.” ; 
Bare Hills and Bodies: Certain typi- 


Weston subjects such as nudes and 


traits are well represented in the show. ' 
at in style and subject matter Weston . 
xs been as changeable as:a Picasso. “I've — 


wer had any cut and dried philosophy,” 
$a Tl cua 26. dn abieehee cleave at 
be bark of a tree and a sentimental “Win- 
1 Idy! [his nude girl in a swing] the 


me day. I can do that and like it.” 


Weston’s first photographs, taken at 16 
sh a box camera, are neat little Jand- 
rapes. Next came arty, Whistler-influ- 


Bced pictures which Weston later de- 


troved. He salvaged three for the show 
two from his first wife’s relatives) in- 
hiding a portrait of his bearded father 
ysed like Whistler’s mother. _ 

The show also includes all Weston’s 
ster periods: Scenes from the three years 
» lived among, and influenced (they 


fy), the Mexican muralists during the 


exican Renaissance in the early. ’20s; 


Bose-up abstractions of such objects as 


lf an artichoke or an egg cutter or an 


Broded plank; nudes taken on-the. sands 
@t Oceano, Calif., and the rippling dunes . 
M@hemselves; the wind-worn hills of Death 
( ae etoearbee in 1938, when Wes- 


his second wife, Charis, traveled 
hrough California and ‘the West on the 


“rst Guggenheim Fellowship ever grant- 


d a photographer; the decayed Louisi- 
na plantation houses of the 1941. trip 
with and up the East Coast making il- 
trations for a new edition of Walt 
hitma n’s “Leaves of Grass.” 


But most important to the photogra- 


ner himself are the pictures from Point 
obos—a rocky peninsula of some 300- 
dd acres located 4 miles south of Carmel 
nd 1 mile from Weston’s home. Full of 
de pools, unusual rock forms, and twist- 
1, Monterey cypresses, it is Weston’s 
appiest hunting ground. He had taken 
ndless close-ups and full views of the 
agnificent trees, eroded rocks and hills. 
Banned from Point Lobos and the rest 
the coast rere. the war, Weston 
nd subjects in his fifteen cats, his 
wr sons (when they came home on 
ave), and their children. He ‘also had 
n with some satirical pictures of nudes. 
ne in a commentary on total war, is 
ing onchalanitly on a couch, wearing 
gas Mask. 


Qa 


mdon Tea Party ; 
The high British tax rate was ironically 
e 


omg last week. A ait .of 

ashin ” by et Willson 

men the Briti as booty from an 

mer car be 1780,- was bou t at 
tion in London by Knoedler & Co. of 

ew York—for $22,800. Asked his reason 
selling, the Earl.of Albemarle ex- 

ained: “What reasons are there for sell- 

.anything in England today? You've 
to do it to pay your taxes.” ‘ 








T TNDER today’s competitive condi- 

tions, smooth, continuous flow of 
mail to and from your. office is essential. 
Commercial Controls, through its plan- 
ning service and USPM mailroom 
equipment, can put your mailroom on 
a production-line basis—eliminating 
waste — speeding up every mailing 
operation. 

Use of USPM Mailroom Systems and 
Machines is important. Equally impor- 
tant is scientific planning of the mail- 
room itself so that all mail is handled 


~ quickly and smoothly. 


Every USPM specialist is trained to 
solve mailroom problems—to provide 
complete mailroom service. If you want 
more production in your mailroom, the 
one nearest you will gladly give you 
the benefit of his long and varied 
experience. 


HERE ARE THE BASIC USPM UNITS YOU NEEDs 





for righting a 166-year-old — 


Soles ond Service 
Offices in Principal Ciffes 








] LETTER OPENER— 
opens up to 400 let- 
ters per minute. Gives 
thin, uniform trim. Is 
motor-driven. 


Q Letter SCALE— 
_computes exact pos- 
tage instantly and ac- 
curately. Two capaci- 
ties: 20 ounces and 3 
pounds. “e 


5 METERED MAIL MACHINE—imprints postage, 


SORTING RACKS 
AND. TABLES—es- 
sential for fast and easy 
distribution of incom- 
ing mail. 
4 PARCEL POST SCALE 
—automatically 


" weighs and indicatesex- 


act postage on any 
package upto70 pounds 
to any domestic zone. 


postmarks, seals, counts and stacks in one auto- 
matic operation. Prints on tape for parcel post. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE. If you would like more 
complete information concerning USPM 
mailroom systems, machines and service, 
simply write Dept. N 26. rai 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales... 
Sealers 


Envelope 


letter 
Openers... «2 Multipost Stamp Affixers... 
Mailroom pe + percep Ticketograph 
Systems... All units now in p: 
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Starling’s Presidents 


Throughout the administrations of 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt it was Col. 
Edmund W. Starling’s unenviable job, 
first as member, then as head of the White 
House Secret Service detail, to obey the 
command: “Never let the President out 
of your sight.” 

Starling devoted his life to watching 
day and night over the Chief Executives 
and their families. He saw history being 
made and even helped make it. He was 
in on the secrets of state. 

Shortly before his death in August 
1944, Colonel Starling went to Florida, 
and there on the beach spent hours tell- 
ing Thomas Sugrue the story of his Life 
With the Great White Fathers. “Starling 
of the White House” is a fascinatin 
record, for the colonel kept notes an 
wrote long, revealing letters to his mother, 
and conscqucntly did not have to depend 
entirely upon his memory. 

Starling’s favorite President was the 
first one he served under, Wilson. Star- 
ing recalls the great war leader and peace- 
maker as an eminently human man. Of 
the many Wilson anecdotes in this book 
none is more amusing than the one about 
Wilson’s second honeymoon. One day 
Starling walked into a room and found 
the President dancing a jig and singing, 
“Oh, You Great Big Beautiful Doll!” 

Of the “mysterious” Colonel House, 
Wilson’s intimate adviser, Starling has 
this to say: ° ; 


“From the time of our second arrival - 


in Paris the President had little use for 
Colonel House’s opinions or advice. The 
disillusion and sorrow he experienced 
after talking with the colonel at Brest 
turned slowly into icy contempt, which 
was obvious to anybody acquainted with 
the Wilsonian character.” 


International 





tamuaet Press ‘ 
Starling and the Presidents: Note how the colonel aged as Coolidge (left), Hoover, and Roosevelt succeeded . . . 





Culver" 
. »« Wilson, whem he follows here 


Harding, who Starling says should 
never have been President, did not drink 


as heavily as report had it, and his 


notorious poker games were played, even 
with the millionaire Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew Mellon sitting in, for 
surprisingly low stakes. 

Starling has a fund of Coolidge stories, 


many never told before. Among the best: . 


“The President was not greatly perturbed 
about the inaucuration. A few days be- 








































‘with a.rooster just to see what would 


Twain scribbled that affectionate. 


Intern; 


fore it happened I found him in the 
basement putting a black cat*in a crate 


happen.” . 

Starling’s book is both amusing and 
important. Like White House usher “Ike” 
Hoover’s memoirs and. Archie Butts 
gossipy letters of the Roosevelt-Taft era, 
it will be authentic source material for 
historians. (STARLING OF THE Ware 
House. As told to Thomas Sugrue by 
Col. Edmund W. Starling. 334 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.) 
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Tirades by Twain 

From Elmira, N. Y., on July 10, 1884, 
Mark Twain wrote to his niece Annie 
Moffett and her husband Charles L. 
Webster in New York a congra 
note on the birth of their son Samu 
“There is nothing,” said the creator o 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, “so val 
able in a home as a baby—& no young 
home is complete without a baby- 
baby & a cat. Some people scorn a cat& 
think it is not an essential; but 
Clemens tribe are not of these. I seat 
my little namesake love & greetings 
all good wishes—& his mother too.” 

Now, more than 60 years after 


sage, the little namesake, Samuel Ch anes 
Webster, can chuckle sardonically. “Va 
Sam,” he writes in “Mark Twain, } 
ness Man,” a book made out of n 
letters of his great-uncle and his 
lively and sometimes caustic com 

“sent the baby a silver mpg and a 
and later I was used as the guin 
for one of his greatest inventions 
clamp to keep children from kic j 
the covers. But it didn’t work so wee 

my case, much to his indignation. 1a 
was nothing wrong with the bed-clamj 
it was either the baby or the way it 
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Wie Pee Salted rant, 


The rich designs and airy grace of early ornamental 
ironwork proved the outstanding artistry of oar 
forefathers. So, too, did their exceptional blends of 
magnificent tobacco. 


India House Tobacco is based on one treasured old 
“recipe”. Result: a mixture of rare savor—a 
luxurious smoke of blissful comfort. 


Its full-bodied tang and enticing aroma make every 
pipeful of India House a mellow pleasure. Try it! 






AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS Productof P, Lor lard Co. 





THEY’LL COME BACK _,°° 
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Return envelopes bring back. what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by meking 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 

New York 14,N.Y. St. Levis 3, Mo.* 

Minneapolis 15, Minn:* . 

Des Moines14, ta. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originatly Berkowitz Envelope Co. 








‘carry out a multitude of menial 
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hitched on. He probably suggested tp ; 
mother to get another baby.” 

He probably did nothing of the y 
Mark Twain loved babies. But in 4, fod 
year of 1884 he was busy giving, | 
rage to the baby’s mother, } 
orders to the baby’s father. Three ye, 
earlier, at the age of 380, Charles 
Webster had become Mark Twain’s bug 
ness partner—and later titular head 
Charles L. Webster & Co., the firm whi 
was to publish “Huckleberry Finn” » 
“Personal, Memoirs of U.S. Gran’ 
great profit. The bed-clamp was me 
one of several grandiose schemes 
Twain hoped would make him a mill 
aire. A history game, a perpetual cale 
dar, a typesetting machine, and a chal 
plate process for engraving illustrat 
were other means to this unattained end 

-Mark’s Scapegoat: Mark Twain} 
a man of vast imaginings and impyh 
demands, and the elder Webster m 
have had the fortitude of a St. Se 
to have stood him as long as he d 
parently Webster. was spared the 
ments of a jangling telephone but 
crawled with communications f 
wife’s uncle. Webster became not off 
business partner but an errand boy 
business manager, broker, detective, 
general trouble-shooter, and the sa 
goat of Mark Twain’s bitterest fa 
Tn the midst of publishing “Hy 
berry Finn,” Webster was set upg 


























must buy this or that piece of 
fountain pens, a toy watch, forg 
Christmas presents; he must see | 
furnace repairs for Mark Twain’ 
juggle a dozen law suits, harry i 
publishers, and get after all the di 
rascals, ite Ts thieves, and ila: 
who fretted Mark Twain’s peace of mind 
In 1888 Webster retired. Three year 


, a ai ae fi 


later he died at the age of 40. The fi NE 
collapsed in bankruptcy three years afte chi 
ward, and as he advanced in years Mat fine 


Twain, grown more and more waspisiay 

also tended more and more to blame . (o 
Webster for these financial difficultia up 
Webster had been stupid; Webster ba = du 
been wasteful and full of wrong-head 





qualities. Six years ago Bernard De Vd <0 
selected and edited some of the autod I 

graphical notes Mark Twain had en F 
dictating in the 1880s. Published und be 
the title “Mark Twain in Eruption, ' 5% 
book was venomous in its references ji: 


Webster. This present volume is af 
tempt by a son to deliver his father fom , tab 
the shadows by presenting an ellec 
rebuttal. “Mark Twain,” writes Sam 
Charles Webster, “never forgave any 

he had injured.” hese Twain, Busi 

Man. By Samuel Charles Webster. 
pages. Little, Brown-Atlantic. $4.) Ure 
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In 100,000 Years 


Franz Werfel knew he was going , 
die. The heart attack he had early 9 ¥indust: 














-1945 was a warning that his time Boproris 


running out. By sheer effort of will he 








LIABILITY 
PERIOD WHERE 
MACHINES ARE 


EXPENSIVE MESS 
NOT TO a 
REPLACE SECIA 
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New PRopucrIoN techhiques — improved ma-_ 
chine design — increased industrial. out-put per. - 


‘man-hour at the rate of 50% every ten years — 
, _ (our national INDUSTRIAL. PAR) . ... have pushed 
‘up America’s standard of living — lowered pro- 
duction costs — created jobs. It is vital'to high 
“economic levels to maintain this industrial par. 


Ir You are an average manufacturer, it may 
be your practice to write-off machine tools-at’ a 
5% rate over a 20 year depreciation period. Yet 
in 7-10 years, your machines are subject to inevi- 
, table obsolescence. 


. 


ciation vs. Obsolescence.” 





IN. Most Companiss, the obligations.of Jong- 
term depreciation often over-rule good judge- ' 
fient when modernization and -replacement of ° 


+ machines is the wise course. If you aré burdened 


with obsolete machines, rising production costs, 
now is the time to close the gap bétweet rated - 


depreciation and actual obsolescence — and mini: a 
_ mize the financial burderi of replacement. For a 


complete discussion of this vital subject, write for 
Kearney & Trecker's new, free booklet, ““Depre- 
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PPProximately 50% every ten years. 


This National Industrial Par is the 
American 
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The Beauly, Dignity and Indispensability of Trees 





@ Trees are something far 
beyond price. Human! existence 
would be difficult without them. 
Fine trees, once lost, leave a great 
void. They should be cared for ... 
by reliable experts . . . before it is 
too late. Davey Tree Surgeons are 
outdoor men who are thoroughly 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY e KENT, OHIO 
MARTIN &. DAVEY, PRESIDENT y 


trained . . . who lOve trees ... and 
appreciate their beauty,.their dig- 
nity ... and indispensability. More 
than seven hundred of these Davey 
men went to war. But now they are 
coming back to their profession of 
saving trees, Now their expert ser- 
vice is available to you once more. 


3 


TWO GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 








Gateway te Vacationland. Excel- 
lent hunting, fishing, beating, 
swimming. 10. minutes from new 
$2,000,000 St. Clair beach project. Close te St. Clair 
Flats, Venice of America. 
Werld-famed Mineral Baths. Tonic 
waters and tonic air plus all the 
recreational advantages of the 
Great Lakes. 
industrial Sites for plants of all 
types and sizes. Skilled labor. 
Low taxes. No state income fax. Detroit 30 minutes 
away, Chicago and Cleveland only a few hours. 
Fine Living Conditions. Both ex. - 
ecutives and employees will en- 
joy living in this clean, peaceful, 
healthful Great Lakes play- 
ground. Good schools and 
hu he Fe A wh f 1» Une 
crowded environment for your 
family. WRITE: 


Room 114 
Mount Clemens Board of Commerce 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 




























or 
Sevtheastern Michigan Tourist & Publicity Ass’n. 
929 MAJESTIC BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











told his friends, to be his greatest bool! 
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termined that he would not die until 
had finished another novel. It was, $0 } 



















Readers who remember “The Fy 
Days of Musa Dagh,” “The Song ¢ 
Bernadette,” or “Jacobowsky and 4 
Colonel” may wonder whether Werfg; 
judgment was sound. “Star of the Ij 
born,” the novel he lived to finish ; 
August 1945, is unlike anything he eye 
wrote before. In many respects it def. 
comparison, not only with his previq 
great novels but with any novel writes 
in recent years. _4 

The action in “Star of: the Unb 
takes place in a strange world—the wa 
as Werfel imagines it will be, or perks 
should be, in 101,945. This is no fant 
tic, imaginative, scientific Wellsian wa 


Werfel—still in production 


of the postatomic era. Instead, it is 
world devoid of economics, polities, sod 
ology, technology, machinery, and labor 
It is the :-Mental Age. 

The protagonist of this long, strange 
and sometimes beautiful book is a ma 
known only by his initials F. W. He! 
been dead 100,000 years when he sug 
deyly comes to, clad in the ancient 
lowtail suit and cracked patent-leathe 
shoes in which a Hollywood undertatt 
had laid him out in 1945. As the bo 
opens he is walking across an une 
landscape, to be the guest at a weddiaf 

Many and wondrous are the adve 
tures and characters he meets in 
world of Werfel’s. Among them is # 
Grand Bishop, for the Catholic Chur 


is one of the institutions which Weng™ . 


saves for his imponderable future. 

A fantasy of travel in the future, » 
of the Unborn” is packed with. acti 
riddled with philosophy, crammed 
talk. At times it is reminiscent of Thos 
ton Wilder’s “Tm: Skin of Our Teeth 
but that wondcrfully weird venture © 
the Ice Age is puny stuff beside Werte D 
(SrTar OF THE Unsorn. By Franz We 
645 pages. Viking. $3.) 





Americas 


ost Wanted Pipes 


"Boss~This Pre-Smoked Dr. Grabow is news!” 


|BREAKING IN - NO BITE - NO BITTER TASTE 


“No wonder Dr. GRABOWS 
are still scarce. Never before 


has any pipe been in such de- 
mand ... That's because every 


Dr. GRABOW is Pre-Smoked 
with fine tobacco ( Edgeworth ) 
on Linkman’s exclusive pipe 


Sep HMR WERE oi 


smoking machine. The only 
correct way to break in a pipe 
is to smoke it, and this origi- 
nal, mechanical Pre-Smoking 
process actually duplicates the 
slow, deliberate puffing of an 
experienced smoker ... All 
Dr. GRABOW Pre-Smoked 
pipes are equipped with pre- 
cision aluminum fittings. See 
your dealer now. 
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Dr GRABOW Pec-Smohed 3 ae 
DELUXE + $1.50 SUPREME « $2.00 . Fashioned by Linkman 
TRU-GRAIN * $3.50. vp 


Dr. GRABOW PIPE CO., INC, CHICAGO 14, ILL 
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Wet weather can’t harm shipments 
when they're wrapped in 






Sisal fibre reenforcement 
for strength — special 
asphalt for water-proof- 
ness — kraft paper for clean, easy han- 
dling * sealed by heat and pressure to 
produce Fibreen. 


PROTECT your shipments from wet 


weather by wrapping them in durable 
FIBREEN — the tough, strong wrap- 


ing © that guards against dirt, 
oo a rough handling, as well as 


moisture. Write for free sample — 
test it — see why FIBREEN gives 
you the finest in modern wrapping 
paper protection. 


FIBREEN guards ogainst these | 
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Reform in Truman’s Town 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


I begins to look as if reform and 
the Democratic party had reached the 
parting of the ways. In Mr. Ickes’s 
case, the bill of divorcement charges 
mental cruelty.’ The remaining ele- 
ments of the New Deal in Washington 
mutter about neglect. Nobody charges 
nonsupport, because Messrs. Truman 
and Hannegan are good providers, as 
the CIO is willing to testify. The old 
Roosevelt alliance with pro- 
gressive Republicans is 
broken, too. The “Sons of 
the Wild. Jackass” are going. 
back to living alone. As it 
was in the beginning, so it . 
shall be once more. 

_ Mr. Truman is neither in- 
consistent nor insincere, for 
he has never cared for re- 
form. Out where he grew 
up, in Kansas City, reform 
and the Democratic party 
never made a pretense of alliance. The 
events of the next few weeks will be 
important in the life of that city, 
which is facing its fourth municipal 
election since the Pendergast crowd 
was swept out of office. The issues then 
were known to the whole country. 
There had been vote fraud, income- 
tax evasions, gambling and narcotic 
prosecutions in the Federal courts. 
And Pendergast went to jail. 

The old Pendergast machine under- 
went a pretty general overhauling. 
The remainder of the crowd managed 


. to retain control of the Democratic 


County Committee and, after a time, 
recovered a number of county offices. 
This year, it is determined to recover 
the city government. 


The machine has planned its come- 
back with great skill. To select candi- 
dates, the county committee appointed 
an advisory Committee of citizens who 
had no taint of past corruption. This 
citizens’ committee banked heavily on 
veteran appeal. The list of eleven 
candidates—one for mayor, eight for 


councilmen and two for municipal” 


judges—includes two veterans of both 
wars, one veteran of the last war and 
three of this war. Heading the ticket 
is a Marine officer who served in both 
wars, This test in a city eleetion will 
be a preview of veteran strength in 
politics. 

The reform government which is 
now fighting for reelection has been, 
from the beginring, a purely non- 
partisan affair. The retiring mayor, 
John B. Gage, and the new candidate, 





William E. Kemp, have carefully kept 
out of politics. Mr. Kemp’s career has 
been not unlike that of Harold Ickes in 
the old days. He, too, was a fighter for 
reform who later supported the Roose. 
velt New Deal. 
There is little question about the 
competence and honesty of the reform 


government during the past six years, | 
Mayor Gage believes he has held | 


government, 
sence from the ticket is a 
serious loss. 


in good shape, personnel 

has been measurably im- 
' proved; extensive city im- 

provements have been 
Bachrach made, and the whole region 
has become a much. greater business 
and manufacturing center. 

Hard at work in this battle is the 


office long enough. But he | 
has been the rallying symbol | 
for all believers in good } 
and his ab- | 


The record is impressive. | 
The finances of the city are } 


city’s great newspaper, The Kansas | 


City Star. The newspaper's managing 
editor, Roy Roberts, is carrying on the 


tradition of William Rockhill Nelson, 


which was “no national politics in city 
government and no quarter to cor 
ruption.” : 
Since no charge can be made that 
the reform ticket in Kansas City is 
tainted with Republican politics, 
has been no interference in the ¢an- 
paign from the two Missourians at the 
head of the national party, Messrs. 
Truman and Hannegan. If, as 
primary date approaches (March 5, 
with run-off election three 
later), there is any evidence of Wash 
ington influence, there will be a blast 


from the reformers. " 


Mr. Truman must have mixed 
feelings as he views these happening 
in his home town. It is the machine in 
which he grew up that is fighting 
supplant reform. If the old 
comes back by its out-and-out ap! 

to veterans, the pattern will be set 

- national elections in 1946 and 1948. 
For it is certain that the Democratt 
National Committee will be glad t 
unload its progressives, if it can cout 
on sufficient new strength from wa 
veterans. It will only be by some svt 
development that the blow admins 
tered by Harold Ickes can be bome 
There may be a cloud no bigger 1 
a man’s hand, but it packs a lot 
lightning. 
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Enjoy the milder, lighter flavor of the finest whiskey ever to bear the grand old name - Has 
Golden Wedding. With men who know their whiskey, it is truly the “choice of a lifetime.” : had no 


Golden Wedding ma 


fifty 
BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 72%% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 
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this G) speck of sand is going to get 
in the public eye 































It started as plain, ordinary sand. It has ended up 
as Santocel,* one of the most amazingly ve rsatile 
products ever to come out of Monsanto research, 


Already, this unique, chemically-converted sand ig 
influencing product design and manufacture in nine. 
teen different industries. Here are just a few of the 
many things Santocel can do: 


It’s the best insulating material ever made. Santocel 
actually makes it possible to cut insulation bulk in 
half. ... which means refrigerators with up to 40% 
more storage capacity than present models, yet 
occupying no more total space. 


It does wonders in speeding the es Bed printing 
inks ...in adding a rich, satiny smoothness to the 
finishes left by varnishes and eens - ...in bri 

new improvements to such diverse products as plas- 
tics, petroleum greases, water-repellent fabrics and 
coatings for textiles, paper, packaging materials, 


New ideas for using Santocel turn up almost every 
day. That’s why we want you to know about it. 
Maybe yours will be the twentieth industry to gain 
important new advantages from its use. 


























Santocel is almost light as air. A 
breath will set its particles afloat. 
Each particle is actually the skele- 
ton of a grain of sand, produced 
by acid, alkali, heat and pressure. 
This opalescent, feather-weight 
solid is a structure of microscopic 
cells that act as tiny air-traps... 
90% of its bulk is air. 






















































































5 cu. ft. Soll Gigs Uncketad eit Meteo com eiae 
9 cu. ft. storage. . . 2.5 cu. ft. greater capacity, without occupy- 
ing more kitchen space and without any loss in efficiency. 








Let it pour! In his water-repellent jacket lined with Printing inks containing a small percentage of 
an insulating layer of Santocel, this sportsman will Santocel dry faster, are less tacky ... can speed 
stay warm and comfortable in all kinds of weather. printing processes and reduce smudging. 


Luxurious satin type finishes for your furniture, 


appliances, car, airplane. ..now possible with —- What's YOUR Problem? 
and lacquers incorporating Santocel. Plus impro' Perhaps these examples suggest an undiscovered appli- 
resistance to heat or scratches, cation for this versatile i your own industry. 


octet ects MONSANTO 


to with you, gintheg ese peobtn, re —— 
hace aun at union ot ibe Reoeaigtn at ater Oreos CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





